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After Vacation 

HE end of the vacation period, it is 

to be feared, too often brings the 
feeling that one must return again to 
‘*drudgery.’’ That is a point of view 
which should be discouraged, and if the 
vacation has really served its purpose, 
one that will not come to the apprecia- 
tive mind. 
est, earnest labor is our normal sphere 


Let us not forget that hon- 


—that in which we demonstrate whether 
the world is really any better because we 
With the great facili- 
ties possessed in our land for choice of 
occupation, it is to be presumed that 
nearly every one has found something 


are living in it. 


at least congenial, and that the daily 
labor is in most instances very much 
more than a mere struggle for the means 
of preserving existence for ourselves and 
our dependents. 

That being the case, the vacation 
period, which given renewed 
strength and energy, should also have 
developed a fresh zeal for the attack of 
one’s duties, for the faithful endeavor to 
win new and greater success in the 
chosen field. We are all, or we should 
be, anxious to win success — to become 
conquerors. But it is not through mere 
rest and inertia that we attain to such 
results. Neither indolence, indifference, 
nor chance is a winning power or a 
conquering force. Our Latin ancestors 


long ago gave terse expression to the 
only maxim which we may safely adopt, 
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‘* Labor omniavincit.’’ Wesometimes 
fail to remember that in achievement 
rests our greatest and most satisfying 
recreation. It may be necessary to 
“ Learn to labor and to wait" ; 

but whether waiting or winning, we 
find in soulful endeavor the true condi- 
tions of best and deepest enjoyment — 
that of progress and achievement. 


‘* Domestic Science” 
A NOTABLE graduation occurred 


at Boston this season, in which 
the participants appeared attired in 
pretty gowns of their own making, and 
at the close of the exercises sat down to 
refreshments prepared by their own 
hands. Nor were they, as might be 
supposed, graduates of a ‘‘ cooking 
school.’’ Instead it was the Young 
Women’s Christian Association school 
of domestic science and Christian work 
which turned out these practical young 
women. Twelve states of the Union and 
Hawaii were represented in the class, so 
that the very helpful influence of the 
school will be widely disseminated. 
Miss Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College, gave the for- 
mal address, in which she called atten- 


president-elect of 


tion to the fact that one of the present 
tendencies in education is that toward 
practical knowledge. She recognized 
that it was being increasingly felt that 
students in women’s colleges and simi- 
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lar institutions should be trained in 
domestic science, nursing, and other 
branches, in which woman, by her birth- 
right, should naturally excel. At the 


same time she deprecated the tendency 
to overcrowd the curriculum, and made 
a plea for individuality, declaring that 
we live too much in a crowd, and give 
ourselves too little time for thought. 


‘*In Defense of Trash’’ 


ERTAINLY no thinking parent 

— can read the little plea under the 
above title which we print this month 
without the awakening of fresh thought 
upon a topic which has perhaps had too 
little consideration. It is to be feared 
that many a father and mother fail to 
realize in adequate measure the depth 
of their children’s love for toys and me- 
mentoes which to the adult suggest only 
the occupancy and cumbering of valua- 
blespace. It may be a dilapidated ball, 
an armless doll, a rough stone, or a 
broken jackknife, as well as the memento 
of some long-remembered excursion or 
ramble ; but, whatever the material ob- 
ject, it is precious and priceless because 
of what it suggests, of the fondly treas- 
ured memories which it awakens. To 
the child’s mind such a trifle represents 
wealth which a bauble of high price 
would not possess — that of association. 
It is the visible sign of a mental tie 
which no loving parent can afford to 
sever, or which they would purposely 
mar. If we love our children we must 
live in sympathy with their little loves, 
through which we may train them and 
direct them toward higher, broader, bet- 
ter emotions and affections. 

The parent who willfully removes a 
child’s treasured keepsake, in effect 
says, ‘‘I do not care for your likes and 
dislikes,’’ and surely no one can will- 
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ingly take such a position. It costs 
nothing to join in sympathy with child- 
ish loves and fancies—save possibly a 
bit of selfishness, which can well be 
spared from our lives. But it costs a 
great deal when the bond between the 
heart of parent and child is sundered ; 
and a little thing may start the fatal 
rift. Better, a thousand times, to hold 
the family communion sacred, even at 
the price of little concessions, and thus 
keep the parental heart and the filial 
heart in one common beat of affection, 
respect, and confidence, as the most 
impenetrable shield against the darts 
and dangers of the fateful years to come. 


The Mother Heart 
7" the great multitude of those who 


— “look before and after, 
And sigh for what is not,’’ — 


whose mother-hearts are lonely, and 
whose lives are blank because of love- 
lights which have prematurely gone out, 
the little story of this month’s Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will possess a touching 
interest. It is a story simple in its de- 
sign, because drawn from the everyday 
life with which all are familiar; yet it 
treats of some of life’s tenderest rela- 
tions and most sacred emotions. There 
is a touching picture of the two waifs — 
who in the stern eyes of the law would 
be regarded as ‘‘ runaways’’ — wander- 
ing aimlessly through the cold streets of 
a great city, hungering, not alone for 
the baker's goods, but as well for human 
love tenderness. Scarcely less 
touching is the picture of the rich 
woman, whose _finely-appointed 


and 


resi- 
dence was little more than a mockery, 
because of the absence of that which 
her heart craved; till at last fortune 
brought to her door and within her 
dwelling the substitute for her own 
‘* loved and lost.’’ 
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VERY day the homeless are passing 

by the silent homes in which the 
dead have left vacant places, but they 
may not enter in. Every day the 
motherless child and the childless 
mother meet in the city street and pass 
each other by without token. 

Once it happened otherwise. 

They tell us truth is stranger than 
fiction ; but it was not strange that in a 
great city two unclaimed waifs, without 
name or history, should have been 
thrown upon the mercy of the City 
Board of Guardians, and a home found 
for them in a ‘‘ worthy family.’’ And 
they were not received in the gentle 
name of charity. Kindness was not 
‘* nominated in the bond,’’ neither love, 
nor patience, nor even mercy; but 
merely shelter, food, and clothing, in 
consideration of a certain periodical sum 
from the Poor Fund. 

They were swept in on the tide of the 
city from different directions, like fallen 
leaves, and it was only by accident that 
their destinies were linked together. 
The girl was a piteous mite, with move- 
ments like a frightened mouse, and a 
vigilant look in her sea-blue eyes, as 
though ever on guard. The boy, on 
the contrary, was brave, venturesome, 
and quick to defend himself against in- 
justice. Between them they hardly 
numbered a dozen years. : 

And these two talked together some- 
times of their respective views of the 
Long Ago (a vaguely remembered asy- 
lum babyhood), and the By and By — 
that coming happy time of earth's chil- 
dren, great and small ; and always they 


The “By and By” 


By CARRIE E. GARRETT 


were true one to the other, and against 
the common enemy —the Hand. The 
Hand was a big, red, bony affair, with 
obtruding knuckles, and cold, rough 
palm, which had a turbulent fashion of 
shaking, and slapping, and pushing chil- 
dren through life. It shadowed the life 
of the Child as a constant menace. 
Even in times of peace, when it per- 
formed kindlier missions in buttoning 
up small garments, its hard contact 
and icy coldness struck terror to her 
soul, and caused her to shrink and 
shiver. But free from the baleful pres- 
ence of the Hand, she was capable of 
moods of gayety, though always in a 
manner hushed and wistiul. In these 
moments she no longer rocked the little 
bald baby mechanically, but played with 
him, and he, too, recognized the lifting 
of the gloom, and broke into wide moist 
smiles and gurgles of content. 

The little sentinel of the cradle seldom 
ever dared to stir from her post. Some- 
times she would grow drowsy through 
the long days, and, rocking wearily on, 
her thoughts would wander and her 
hand falter, so that the baby would 
observe the inattention of his slave and 
whimper discontentedly. Then sud- 
denly it would seem to the dazed little 
head that a mighty shock had occurred 
in the universe and the whole earth 
must be shaken by it. But in a moment 
she would remember that it was the 
Hand, and that it was the law that the 
baby must zever cry. Often to prevent 
this forbidden thing, she would rock the 
cradle violently, as though in a frenzy, 
and one day a terrible thing happened. 
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The cradle tipped over. 

Though the baby had not fallen on 
the floor but was luckily lodged in the 
bedclothes, he roared lustily ; and in 
punishment for this, the Hand fell 
heavily and cruelly on the little cradle 


guard, and also upon the Boy, who- 


dared to reveal by a flash of his eye his 
childish indignation. Then in a whirl 
of noisy wrath it vanished, and the two 
children were left grieving together. 
The Boy’s tears fell in a quick, angry 
shower, and were soon brushed away, 
for he was no baby, and already dreamed 
of the bigness and grandeur of man- 
hood. The Child he regarded protec- 
tively and was in his tiny way her cham- 
pion and knight. 

As he sat regarding her, burning with 
all,a child’s wild rebellion against in- 
justice, a bold idea flashed through his 
brain. The door was open, the world 
lay outside wide and free, and though 
They 
would go away — far away from this 
place and the terrible Hand. He knew 
He 


snatched the shawl which was spread 


it was cold the sun was shining. 


not where, but they would go. 


over the cradle. 

‘* Wrap it around you,’’ he whispered 
to the sobbing Child. ‘‘ Quick! We 
will run away !"’ 

She took the shawl, trembling, be- 
wildered, but trusting to his superior 
will. He caught hold of her hand and 
dragged her out of the door, closing it 
softly behind him. It was a 
long while before they dared to stop 
running, ever looking backward and 
struggling 
crowds in 


desperately through the 
the Finally the 
Child was quite spent and dragged on 
the Boy’s hand wearily, her tiny fingers 
losing their grasp on the shawl, and the 
fringes trailing behind her. He 
brought to a sudden stop by her stum- 


streets. 


Was 
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bling against him and falling in a heap 
on the pavement. Her little hurrying 
feet had caught in the dragging shawl. 

‘*Don’tcry,’’ he said quickly. ‘‘She 
might catch us if you made any noise.”’ 

Already she had been schooled in 
self-repression and at his warning she 
bit down the sob in her throat and 
struggled to her feet. The Boy looked 
sharply around him. 

‘We needn't run any more,’’ he 
said eagerly. ‘‘This is the market. 
We're far from There.’’ 

She was trying in a confused way to 
fold the shaw! again, but her fingers 
were numb, and the corners would not 
come together. One or two passers-by 
gave a brief backward glance at the 
baby figure in its cotton dress, bare 
headed, the sharp wind blowing her 
hair about. But no one spoke to them 
or detained them. Between them they 
straightened the shawl and when it was 
wrapped around her, they hurried on. 

The streets were crowded and vocal 
with life, and a splendor of warm sun- 
shine mingled with the frost in the air, 
The fugitives 
forgot their weariness and fear and all 
uncertainties of their fate. 
to feel free and happy. 


and sparkled like gold. 


They began 

The street 
organ played what seemed to them 
beautiful strains of music, they drank 
in the gorgeous sights in the store win- 
dows, and gazed pensively on rows and 
rows of fresh tarts in a baker’s shop. 
One especially —a brown, crusty shell, 
with a mass of sparkling red jelly in 
the center, provoked distracted longings 
efrom the Child. 

‘‘We can’t buy any —we have no 
said the Boy out of his supe- 
rior knowledge of the world. 

But she, who had been cheated out 
of the pennies of childhood, and was 
profoundly ignorant of the customs of 


money,’ 
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buying and selling, heard his words 
only vaguely. The more she gazed 
with her great wistful eyes at the won- 
derful tart, the more terribly she wanted 
it, and finally her cravings mastered her 
and she ran boldly into the shop, leav- 
ing the boy with an amazed stare in his 
brown eyes, 

Once inside she stood abashed, a queer 
little figure with only a glimpse of a 
small, longing face under the hood of 
her shawl. 

‘“‘And what do you want to buy, 
midget ?’’ asked the good natured man 
behind the counter. 

want that—that red one — 
one,’’ she said, breathlessly, pointing 
to the twin brother of her cherished 
tart which lay beautiful and seductive 
on the counter before her. 

The man leaned over the counter 
and smiled indulgently. 

‘*Where is your money, little girl ?’’ 

She looked troubled, her lip quivered, 
and she fingered the edge of her shawl 
nervously, but said nothing. 

‘*You fave no money?” This not 
so good naturedly. 

She shook her head slowly and sadly. 
The man burst into a vexed laugh. 
away, run away,’’ he said 
sharply. 

‘“Why did you go in there?” the 
Boy demanded, when she came out of 
the shop, her head drooping, and two 
tears rolling down her cheeks. ‘‘ You 
can't get things without money, goosie.”’ 

so hungry,”’ she said, swallow- 
ing a sob. 

‘“Do you want to go back?’’ he 
asked sternly. 

‘No, no!’ 
fear. 

Hand in hand they went on, and 
gradually they passed out of the business 
part of the city and into the quiet streets. 


she cried with quick 


Little children playing in front of fine 
residences stared at them as they passed. 
Some laughed at the little figure in the 
trailing shawl, some hooted after them, 
which made the Boy's eyes flash with 
anger, 

The short winter day was fading, the 
wind blew sharply, and there were no 
sunbeams now to soften the cold. Their 
footsteps lagged, and some dreary com- 
mon sense thoughts began to struggle 
threugh the Boy’s mind. When it was 
nig!:t, what would they do ? 

They passed a church with a great 
golden cross far up in the sky, and 
heard wonderful, deep music. Lights 
streamed from the door, and_ richly 
dressed people were coming out. 

‘* Let us go in and listen,”’ said the 
Child eagerly, drinking in the sweet 
But the usher at the door 
stopped them. 


sounds. 


away,’’ he said. 

‘Ts it because we have no money ?”’ 
the Child asked innocently. 

As lights began to twinkle in the 
houses, they regarded wistfully the 
warm, beautiful interiors which appeared 
in glimpses through lace curtains. Chil- 
dren no longer played in the streets, 
but they could see them here and there 
in brilliantly lighted rooms — sometimes 
at tables sparkling with glass and silver 
and delicate things to eat. 

In one house they could see plainly 
through half curtained windows into a 
room which was lighted only by a blaz- 
ing, open fire. On the hearth a big 
gray cat lay asleep. And they noticed 
that near the fire were two little rocking 
chairs. But there were no children in 
sight, nor indeed any person. 

The Child's weary little feet began to 
falter, and she stopped and clung to the 
iron railing in front of one of these 
houses. She was cold, she said, and 
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hungry, and so tired, and she began to 
cry in a weak, dispirited way. 

‘*Don’t cry,’’ the Boy said desper- 
ately, kneeling down and putting his 
arm around her. In truth, his own 
heart was sinking, and he had no words 
to comfort her. 

Now this house where the children 
had stopped was in a row, and there 
were other similar houses on both sides 
of it. Was it accident that they stopped 
at this particular house? Two servant 
girls came out of the basement of this 
house, laughing and gossiping together. 
Perhaps they saw the children clinging 
to the rail— perhaps they did not. At 
any rate, they paid no attention to them, 
but passed on down the street, evideatly 
enjoying an As their 
voices died away in the distance, the 
street became silent and deserted, ex- 
cept for the two children. 
still that they became terrified, and, 
clinging to each other, were about to 
hurry away to the brighter and more 
lively part of the city. But just then 
footsteps turned the corner and they saw 


oe 


evening off.’’ 


It was so 


that two men were coming toward them 
As they passed under 
the street lamps, the boy uttered an ex- 
clamation. The light shone on the 
badges and buttons of the Metropolitan 
Police, and it sudderly occurred to him 
that these men might question them, 
and perhaps compel them to go back 
under the cruel power of the Hand. 

‘*Let us hide!’’ he exclaimed in 
terror. ‘‘ Quick !”’ 

He ran up the walk leading to the 
house and down the basement steps, 
dragging her after him. They huddled 
there breathlessly, until the men passed, 
and watched them out of sight. The 
Child began to ask questions, but he 
stopped her with a whispered ‘‘ Hush !”’ 
He was looking about him and thinking 


down the street. 
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that possibly they might both huddle 
under the shawl and stay there in the 
basement all night. To-morrow the sun 
would be shining again, and they would 
creep away unseen. Or perhaps if they 
were discovered, the people would pity 
them and give them food. Beyond this 
his plans did not go. His one desper- 
ate fear was being caught and returned 
to the enemy. Thinking thus, he was 
leaning against the door, and his hand 
came in contact with the knob. By 
some impulse, or perhaps by accident, 
he turned it, never dreaming but it was 
locked. 

But the door opened noiselessly. 

In frightened silence they looked at 
each other and into the hall, in which 
there was a dim, red light from a colored 
globe. The Boy looked dazed for a 
moment, then stole in silently, leading 
the Child by the hand, and closed the 
door without the least noise. He did 
not stop to think what he was doing. 
He only knew that outside it was cold 
and desolate, and here it was warm as 
summer, and it would be so pleasant for 
them to go to sleep on the carpet, which 
felt thick and soft beneath their feet. 

The door of a room leading into the 
hall was open, and they looked in and 
recognized it as the room which they 
had seen from the street. Without a 
word they went softly in and kneeled 
before the glorious fire, and held out 
their chilled fingers to the blaze. In the 
dreamy warmth of the firelight a deli- 
cious languor crept over them and shut 
out from their vision all thoughts of 
their griefs that had been or were to 
come. And the cat opened her eyes 
lazily, blinked at the newcomers with 
indifference, stretched out her paws, 
and composed herself for another nap. 

Not long after, footsteps sounded on 
the floor above, and presently some one 
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came softly down the stairs with the 
sound of rustling draperies. But the 
children heard nothing. Worn out they 
had stretched themselves before the fire 
and were sleeping as peacefully as the 
cat. The Child’s shawl had slipped 
away from her, and she lay with her 
head pillowed on her arm, her wan little 
face upturned, and her fair hair shining 
in the firelight. She only stirred a little 


The Abandoned Farm 


—did not awaken—when a scream 
rang out in the silent room, and a 
woman's cry — 

‘*My God, are these my dead chil- 
dren come back to me !”’ 

And the shadow of the Hand was 
lifted, and the childless mother raised 
to her children in heaven two monu- 
ments better than stone. 


and Its Future — VI 


By HELEN CAMPBELL 


O deal with the abandoned farm from 
the individual point of view is a 
comparatively simple matter. Each one 
reoccupied by an owner, with means 
enough to work his will, gradually 
changes the old face of things, and, 
so far as the object lesson goes, is thus 
far public benefactor. Beyond this, 
however, lies another and a deeper 
need. It is the whole community that 
is to be lifted out that most often re- 
mains apart and untouched, its real life 
unknown to the newcomer — unknown 
and undesired. 

A village like Lenox or Stockbridge 
and their counterparts about New York, 
is simply the country expression of all 
that money can bring, its relation to 
the general welfare definable rather as 
the stirrer of aspiration toward the 
same results when money enough has 
been earned, than as general possibility. 
With such hopes the salaried man or 
the mechanic and day worker have 
nothing to do. 

What is actually needed then for the 
real regeneration of these wide, deserted 
districts is the adaptation of the Social 
Settlement thought to country needs. 


This question has been treated at length 
by Mr. Rollin Hartt, and his suggestions 
are full of possibility and should bear 
fruit. In the mean time, in the short 
consideration which limit of space com- 
pels, let it be said at once, that to men- 
tion the social setthement principle as 
applied to the country does not mean, 
as a good many seem to have supposed, 
that the slum is to be brought along and 
handled in connection with the country 
work. This point settles itself. Till the 
country offers some of the fascinations 
of the city streets, above all at night, no 
power will induce the human being who 
has come up under their spell to forsake 
them for the country. 

Take the word of a brilliant writer 
who has lately returned from a sojourn 
in a settlement in the extreme east of 
Londcn near the docks and the workers 
in them :— 

‘* This is the home of the dock labor- 
ers and the walk we took the first even- 
ing made me understand Miss Beatrice 
Potter’s words about the attractions, the 
zsthetic and imaginative attractions, 
which a great city has for the poor. 
Within doors, I am told, blackness and 
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inexpressible squalor ; within the houses 
and also within the district, the immense 
blocks of brick and mortar and human 
life hidden away by their own compas- 
sionate darkness and by the brilliant 
light of the thoroughfares which inclose 
them. For it is brilliant, in the one or 
two wide streets, crowded with people 
buying at the open stalls and barrows, 
and strolling about in the mild evening ; 
children dancing aud turning somer- 
saults to the barrel-organ music, venders 
vociferating, sounds of harp and banjo 
from behind the white, ground-glass 
effulgence of the publics; gas every- 
where, in great sheets and _ in little 
flamelets, among the cheap, high-colored 
clothes of the shops, the tinware, the 
stacked-up fruit, and spread-out fish, 
the great staring, pink carcasses at the 
butchers’. —_ Bright signal lights, also, 
red and green against the blue and star- 
lit sky, and every minute or two a long 
train like a snake filled with fire, flash- 
ing and rattling along the road. Un- 
doubtedly a spectacle, a performance, 
every part of it, for these poor, squalid, 
often hungry people ; no mere place for 
use like shop strects, but place 
also for imaginative pleasure,”’ 

This may serve as answer to the myr- 
iads who say, ‘‘ What can keep the 
poor in the cities? Why don’t they go 
into the country?’’ And if they still 
doubt, there is other answer. Our own 
streets lack color, but the people are 
there, and it is companionship that is 
craved. Far back as the days of Piers 
Plowman it stands written, ‘‘ Forsooth, 
brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack 
of fellowship is hell. Fellowship is life, 
and lack of fellowship is death ; and the 
deeds we do upon earth, it is for fellow- 
ship's sake that we do them.”’ 

Isolation is the chief fact of farm life. 
In the great West it is actual and 


literal ; in New England not so much 
from people as from the side of things 
that mean real living. Life in a de- 
cadent New England village stands for 
steady degeneration. The best blood 
has gone out into the West. The sec- 
ond and third best, the ‘‘ stolid, en- 
feebled, immobile element,’’ remains 
behind. Improvement is resisted, nar- 
rowness settles down upon it, and if a 
stray sociologist calls attention to these 
aspects of the case not only the town 
but the county, even the state itself, 
goes into hysterics. Yet the facts re- 
main. All the forces that make for 
either economic or social recovery have 
been depleted. As Mr. Hartt writes : 
‘* Abandoned farms are bad enough ; 
abandoned farmers are worse,’’ and he 
adds at another point, ‘‘ As a whole, 
rural New England has slipped back. 
in general the forces of decline over- 
match the forces of recovery. In many 
localities the process of decay has so 
far advanced that an alarming propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are sunk in a 
hideous degradation. It is even pos- 
sible to find entire hamlets reduced to 
the level of ‘ poor white trash,’ living in 
misery, squalor, and unspeakable licen- 
tiousness. And the cracker class will 
increase rather than diminish as long as 
the present’economic conditions go un- 
resisted.”’ 

Let it be added at this point that such 
characterization refers to the mixed ele- 
ment in the population rather than to 
the first inhabitants, this mixture includ- 
ing French-Canadians, a few Poles, Ital- 
ians, and negroes, with representatives 
of almost every other nationality. 

Whatever passive optimism may settle 
to be the attitude toward these condi- 
tions, and it usually prefers inaction, 
active optimism has no place for /azssez 
faire, but knows from practical experi- 
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ence that steady, hard work will accom- 
plish all that the heartiest lover of New 
England could desir 

If it is objected that New England 
pride would never allow help from out- 
side, it may be answered that numbers 
of villages eke out the minister's salary 
by help from the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and this without the slightest feel- 
ing of obligation. The real difficulty 
would be, not the morbid pride of the 
village people, but the feeling that any 
attempt at betterment outside of familiar 
lines was purely visionary. This need 
not disturb the worker, since everything 
outside of established lines has passed 
through this period of being held as 
only visionary. Whoever elected such 
work would need far more tact even 
than the city settlement demands. Life 
is more fluid in a city slum ; its people 
have more power of expression and 
quicker if not keener sensibilities. To 
learn how not to offend would be the 
first task, and this would require almost 
superhuman endowments in the settler. 
Healthful amusement will do more to 
correct this ‘‘touchy’’ tendency than 
any other form of action. ‘‘ Isolation 
is the mother of barbarism,’’ wrote 
Buckle, and the majority of the people 
are under its sway. Meeting at church 
and an hour of gossip is not social in- 
tercourse. The evening in the store 
comes nearer that title but there are only 
men gossips, no less devoted to tattle 
than the wives at home to whom they 
will presently retail the evening's re- 
sults in news. Precisely as the most 
orthodox social settlement in the city 
calls in, in self-defense, the aid of cards 
and dancing, the drama on a small 
scale, and a dramatic society, a glee or 
mandolin club, an athletic association, 
so the village may follow suit. A set- 
tlement paper devoted to the higher 


life could reach the whole county and 
help to alter public sentiment.  Vil- 
lages near at hand could become re- 
lated by means of competitive games, 
debates, etc., and in general entertain- 
ments local talent from any sources 
could be secured. — In such fashion could 
be laid the foundation for concerted ac- 
tion, in itself the keynote to any real 
co-operation, and in itself an education. 

Our national lack of a sense of beauty 
has long been a reproach, though the 
Pilgrim Fathers left it as a national in- 
heritance. In the cities and indeed at 
many other points this accusation is 
much less true than even a generation 
ago. But inthe remote country, whether 
West or East, it gives us ugly houses, 
ugly churches, carelessly kept surround- 
ings, and small power to judge of real 
beauty of any order. Art in the school- 
room has at last become recognized as 
the sole method that can make dull eyes 
and untrained perceptions into real 
judges of the meaning of a_ picture. 
The Perry pictures are now in use in 
Ohio district schools, and their mission 
has but begun. A people who love 
fine animals, who cultivate flowers and 
know the points in a fine landscape 
ought also to have opportunity for the 
seeing of fine pictures that the country 
cannot afford. To this end a collection 
might well be loaned by the nearest 
city and sent on from village to village. 
But as this is hardly likely at. present, 
cheap reproductions of fine things that 
are now possible for all ought to be 
and can be put on the walls of every 
farm house. Failing this, a village gal- 
lery is possible, made up chiefly of fine 
autotypes. Add to this real cultivation 
of the real musical talent always to be 
found in our villages, but spending itself 
chiefly on the cheapest order of jingly 
music, Moody and Sankey predominat- 
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ing, while the beautiful and quite prac- 
ticable melodies of real masters in de- 
votional music, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Dykes, Barnby, are all unknown. For 
reform in this matter one must begin 
with the child and so it is the Sunday 
school that must set a different standard. 
Wherever the German element is found 
the beginnings at least of good music 
are certain, but the German is seldom 
in rural New England. 
and prefers the cities. 

The summer boarder has done much 
to raise the standard of living in the 
home, the demand for fresh vegetables 


He is gregarious 


and fruit and good milk having im- 
proved the table for all. But there is 
much beyond this. Many who leave 
behind only sore feelings and a general 
verdict of ‘‘stuck-upedness,"’ could 
have been and may still become real 
benefactors. The 
have a good cast or two, the library a 


schoolhouse could 


few really choice books, the Sunday 
school room a fine Madonna or St. John. 

To meet the feeling which sends out 
again a good many sons of the soil who 
have fled, prospered in the new, and re- 
turned to the old home to find it a los- 
ing experiment, all these things and 
more must be made a part of the coun- 
try life. At present one either gives up 
entirely or sinks to the level of those 
about him. 
Rev. E, 
‘*No one to-day attempts to distinguish 


As to this condition, the 
P. Pressey wrote not long ago: 


himself in any noble way in a small 
town. It is thought improper. In 
consequence, all the ambitious young 
men and women are literally driven out 
with whips and scorns such as no one 
has been able to resist.”’ 

There is a mass of evidence of this 
nature and all from clear-eyed observers, 
themselves New Englanders, and eagerly 
desirous to see reconstruction begin. 
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‘‘Industry does not pay,”’ 


says one. 
‘‘ Intelligence does not pay, and the 


effort to change the existing order of 
things does not meet with much ap- 
preciation.”’ 

It is certain as one goes over such 
testimony that discouragement may 
rule. But here as elsewhere are always 
the children, the great army ‘‘ come to 
save a weary world,’’ and with whom we 
are beginning to deal on a_ new basis. 
Our hope is inthem. In the very dregs 
of the population, in the very meanest 
village, genuine talent often crops out. 
Were there a social settlement of such 
order as has been indicated, not one 
would be lost. They would be set to 
the best way, 
developed to the utmost. 


work in every power 
With bright- 
ness and cheer brought into the daily 
lives, with resources for amusement as 
well as true work there would not be that 
pull toward the city that at present be- 
longs to all village life. Sanitation has 
also much to do in making more whole- 
some conditions of living. The reign 
of patent medicine — no country in the 
civilized world consuming so much as 
our own — cannot pass till the children 
are taught better methods with life, and 
once more we have to fall back on the 
school, since the home itself needs to be 
taught. That a country is romantically 
lovely is often certainty to the esthetic 
summer boarder that all is well with it. 
The wise and trained ‘* settlementer’”’ 
It isto him and his kind 
that we must look for help. 


knows better. 


This then is the final word in these 
papers which cannot leave the abandoned 
farm and its possibilities without the 
thought of a deeper reconstruction find- 
As life- 
long lover of New England, no less 


ing some slight expression. 


than one of her children only a genera- 
tion removed, there is to the writer 
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vital interest in every step of the way 
her life has gone. Her own mission 
still remains, and no forgetfulness, or 
temporary blindness to its meaning, alters 
what may still be and is to be a better 
future. It will come at the hands of 
her own children, who go back to the 
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old places, not only from love of her 
past, but because the present holds no 
less a promise than the past. The 
abandoned farm has a future, and light 
and life and happiness, such as larger 
knowledge will surely bring, are not far 
from everyone, 


The Best Way 


In Doing all Manner of Things About the House 


By HESTER 


HE first autumnal wind, though a 
tonic, will, unless we are prepared, 
send us shivering to the fireside. The 
power of resistance lowered by the 
warm caresses of summer, we need to 
gird both mind and body in order to 
successfully cope with Nature's changes. 
To do this, as much as possible we 
must live out of doors. 

To do so, what incentives are before 
us! Thesubtile recession of life’s forces, 
during which Nature paints woodland 
and vegetation with the strongest colors 
upon her palette, the calm, serene at- 
mosphere, suggesting spiritual harmony 
and repose, the lengthening evenings and 
the glorious harvest moon, all prepare 
us for the indrawing of individual and 
family life. Close let us draw the cur- 
tains, and, gathering round the evening 
lamp, compare, one with another, the 
experiences and incidents of the sum- 
mer that has gone into the abyss from 
which nothing returns. 

THE BIRTHSTONES for September, or 
that portion extending a month from 
August 23, are set down by one author- 
ity as the topaz and the malachite, by 
another as the sapphire, while the morn- 
ing-glory is the flower. Equanimity and 
peace of mind are indicated, and they 
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are worth cultivating under all zodiacal 
signs. 

AUTUMNAL COLDs are generally lo- 
cated in the intestines, rather than in 
the throat and lungs as in winter. The 
usual causes are the sudden checking of 
perspiration as the weather grows cool, 
the exposure to draughts, and eating too 
much or too rich food. The first cause 
is to be avoided by proper clothing, the 
second by sitting where a cool wind will 
not strike the back of the neck, a very 
sensitive place. An eminent physician 
states that if a person guards the back 
of the neck, the feet, and the chest, he 
will rarely catch cold. Another cause 
is breathing foul air in a close room, 
alter the open life of summer. It is the 
sudden closing of the pores of the skin 
that throws escaping waste material back 
into the blood, thus forcing it to find 
exit somewhere, that produces a cold. 
As for eating too much or injudiciously, 
that produces an excess that finds out- 
lets in fevers, intestinal troubles, or colds. 

Common sense dictates the following 
of that manner of life that shall aid Na- 
ture to cleanse herself. To abstain from 
heavy food and eat little of any other 
kind, will give the wise old dame time 


to do her house cleaning. Secondly, we 
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should keep warm and quiet, so as to 
impose upon her no extratax. Thirdly, 
if need be the excretions should be pro- 
moted by a little harmless laxative. It 
goes without saying that warm drinks 
and gruels help to carry away impurities. 
And last, but not least, we should culti- 
vate an even state of mind, a positive 
attitude, which will go far toward keep- 
ing us in a good condition. Anger, 
anxiety, worry, depress vital force and 
disturb the circulation. 

SUMMER CLOTHING should be put 
away with such care that the spring will 
find it ready to wear. Thin silk and 
lace dresses should be shaken, aired, 
brushed, ribbon bows and trimmings 
ripped apart, freshened and rolled or 
folded smooth, and the skirts carefully 
laid in a dust proof trunk or receptacle. 

After the waists are examined to see 
needed here and 
there, remove any spots with a very 


if there are stitches 


weak solution of ammonia, also the dis- 
coloration from perspiration at the neck, 
and rip off the arm shields to wash, dry, 
and lay aside. If there are puffings 
sufficiently large, either on skirt or 
bodice, fill them out with tissue paper. 
Then fold the waist through the mid- 
dle of the back and bring the sleeves 
forward and fold over at the elbow. 
See that no dust or fluff is left in any 
crevice and that the hem or skirt facing 
A number of thin 
waists may lie, one above the other, 
over the folded skirts and the whole be 
covered by clean, old cotton. 

From thicker dresses take all the 
whalebones, and brush open the seams 
of waists and sleeves. 

Thin dresses, such as muslins and 
percales, should be washed, rough dried, 
smoothed down with the hands, folded, 
and put away by themselves. All sum- 
mer goods should be put in boxes and 


is clean and whole. 
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trunks where they cannot be reached by 
mice or soiled by dust. Muslins that 
are partially worn, if one has room for 
packing without mussing them, may 
just as well be starched and ironed ready 
to put on next spring. I have not 
found that the starch rots soft goods 
nor, unless made too stiff, does it cause 
them to break in the folds. Dark 
muslins must have coffee or deep blue- 
ing to stain the starch water and be 
ironed on the wrong side. 

HATS AND BONNETs that are to be 
used next summer should be delicately 
brushed so as to dislodge every bit of 
dust, after removing the chiffon and 
flowers. Should the latter be worth 
preserving, brush them carefully with a 
piece of soft silk, pull out and straighten 
every petal and leaf, wrap in tissue pa- 
per, and pack lightly in pasteboard 
boxes. In the spring, if the flowers 
are of good quality, touch them up with 
water colors, and they will look as good 
as new, 

Sunshades and parasols need to be 
wiped, after they are opened, from tip 
to edge, and then hung in a closet under 
old muslin, without rolling them, other- 
wise they will cut out in the folds. Lace 
parasols should be similarly treated. 

During this month it is well worth 
while to take, at odd times, all possible 
pains with summer clothing, as a dollar 
is saved much easier than earned. 

CHILDREN’S AND MEN'S CLOTHING, 
the latter portion of September, should 
be taken in hand. Every coat, large and 
small, must be aired, brushed, freed 
from spots, laundered if need be, the 
pockets turned inside out and folded 
down the back, not lengthwise. The 
bindings are to be examined to see if 
they need to be renewed. Trousers 
pockets must be raided to remove traces 
of such geological and culinary speci- 
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mens, to say nothing of bugs, worms, 
fish hooks, marbles, and strings, as have 
been the joy of the small boy or his 
big brother. If they are woolen, a 
cleansing process is necessary by the 
help of soap bark, ammonia diluted, or 
even of good soap, honest, warm suds 
of which mater familias need have no 
fear. That is, with all-wool goods. An 
excellent cleansing mixture, where the 
soil is too great for these, is made by 
shaking together one-half ounce shaved 
castile soap, the same amount of nitrate 
of potash, and three teacups full of soft 
water. Where clothing is to be made 
over for children in the spring, it should 
be ripped apart, cleaned, and pressed. 
Trousers of all kinds should be ironed 
with the folds in the middle front of the 
legs and, if practicable, laid out flat in a 
box or chest. Summer hats need to be 
thoroughly brushed, the outside and 
sweat bands removed or cleansed, then 
pinned or tied in paper and hung away 
or laid in the trunk tray. 

TO RENOVATE CLOTHING so as to 
really make one dollar do the work of 
two, lies within the power of the house- 
keeper. Mother’s old dress skirt will 
make an entire frock for little Jennie’s 
winter wear, and father’s old spring 
overcoat can be fashioned into a pretty 
school wrap for her little shoulders. 
Each should he carefully ripped apart 
without stretching and the threads 
picked out before washing. All goods, 
after cleansing, should be hung in the 
shade and ironed on that side which is 
to be innermost, while it is still half dry. 
Should benzine or gasoline be used, 
beware of the fire. Where material is 
rusty, either use the diamond dye or 
sponge with diluted ammonia. From 
light colors grease can be removed by 
covering the spots with French chalk, 
then with brown paper and a hot iron. 


This softens the grease, which is absorbed 
by the chalk. Renew several times if 
needed. This is the way when the ma- 
terial is in such good condition as not 
to require an all-over cleansing. 

Ribbons may be washed in alcohol, 
but never wrung. While still wet iron 
them on the wrong side after covering 
them with a piece of old muslin. A 
hot iron should never touch silk. Black 
silk must first be brushed with soft flan- 
nel, then laid flat along a board and 
sponged with strong, hot coffee, which 
gives it body without stiffness while re- 
moving the shiny appearance that comes 
from mineral used in the dye and 
finish. To dye silks, save for linings, 
is useless. The fabric loses its rich 
body and looks, after a little, like a 
piece of old muslin. In all renovation 
of either wool or silk, the fabric should 
be squeezed out of the water, never 
wrung. Where silk is totally devoid of 
stifiness, in a measure, body may be 
restored by sponging it with water in 
which an old kid glove has been boiled. 
The kid yields a mucilage which is 
absorbed by the silk. 

BLACK LACE IS FRESHENED by brush- 
ing it to remove dust, then dipping ina 
mixture of cider vinegar and soft water, 
half and half. Some prefer alcohol, 
others black coffee, but to me the vine- 
gar bath seems preferable. Squeeze 
from the fluid, patiently pull out the 
edges, lay it face down on a white cloth 
covering four thicknesses of flannel, 
cover with old muslin, and press with an 
iron that is barely warm. Short lengths 
may be plastered against a clean pane 
of glass, the wrong side inward, and al- 
lowed to dry at leisure. The moisture 
causes it to adhere to the glass, on which 
it is easy to pick out every scallop and 
straighten the whole to make it look 
like new. Upon the care with which 
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this is done will depend whether it looks 
as if it just came from the shop or like a 
piece of a worn-out rag. 

WuiTE woo. shoulder capes and 
head coverings can be cleaned by im- 
mersing them in the whitest pastry flour, 
and giving the articles a dry wash with 
the hands. Change the flour until it 
drops from the wool as white as before. 
Nice 


fabrics of the kind should be rolled in 


Shake well and air before using. 


old, unstarched muslin, as the bleach- 
ing minerals used in white tissue paper 
will give to either wool or lace a dirty 
A bit of white wax folded 
in white wool dresses, underclothing, 


yellow tint. 


or wool of any kind, will preserve the 
purity of color, Also with goods havy- 
ing white backgrounds and printed in 
colors. 

THE LAUNDRY 


disagreeable and trying departments of 


is one of the most 


the household. By and by we may be 
fortunate enough to have neighborhood 
co-operative laundries, where goods are 
and 


not torn, yellowed, buttonless, 


twisted The Shakers, who have re- 
duced to a fine science most things 
which perplex the individual home- 
maker, succeed in washing their cloth- 
ing at an expense for each article of two 
to three cents, large pieces and men’s 
And the work 
is reduced to a minimum while ‘the 


soiled clothing included. 
brethren’’ turn the simple machines 
that bleach the fabrics toa snowy white- 
ness. 

Why do we ail wash on Monday ? 
Simply because it is our habit, and be- 
cause we want a disagreeable job well 
In reality, after the Sabbath, 
we should put the house in order, and 


finished. 


cook enough for the next two days. 
If we are wise, in every sleeping room 
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hangs a small bag to contain collars, 
cuffs, and handkerchiefs. Into these 
every child and adult should be taught 
to place all small pieces when soiled. 
On Monday they are emptied upon 
those larger pieces that have been placed 
They 


are at once sorted, and the dining room 


in the bath room bag or hamper. 


pieces soaped, folded, and dropped into 
a tub of warm suds, made by shaving 
first-class laundry soap into boiling 
water, where it is stirred until it dis- 
In asecond tub should be like- 
wise soaked the body linen, sheets and 


solves. 


pillow slips upon the top, or, if the 
former are greatly soiled, in a separate 
tub. 
soon as the housekeeper or cook leaves 


All this should be done just as 
her bed. Some prefer to put the clothes 
to soak the previous night. 

LAUNDRY SOAP is subject to great 
adulteration. Often it is 
old rancid grease taken from diseased 


made from 
cattle, and lye strong enough to ruin 
the fabric. On visiting, once, a famous 
soap manufactory, the superintendent 
demonstrated to me some of the tricks 
of the trade. One of these is to weight 
the soap with marble dust, which is sold 
at the quarries at a few dollars per ton. 
Thus in a scant pound of soap is really 
an ounce, more orless, of marble. It 
And it 
ruins it, too. In_ telling this to the 
mother ofa large family, she indignantly 


scours out the cloth, certainly. 


asserted that her favorite brand was 
pure and honest. 
a basin of water and a cake of soap. 
In two minutes we demonstrated that 
nearly half a teaspoonful of gritty resid- 


To try it she brought 


uum dropped to the bottom of the 
basin, after making a stiff suds. Moral : 
Make your own soap or purchase only 


a well-tried brand. 
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In Defense of Trash 


By Marion HILL 


HE early fall is a time of year when 

the housekeeper's broom does 
more to destroy a child's love for sci- 
ence than all the school openings do to 
foster it. Theurchin has come in from 
the free and wildly happy vacation times 
in field and forest or by river side or 
seashore, he has gone back into the (to 
him) dungeon keeps of learning ; and 
the treasures of his summer quests,— 
his shell and stones, his eggs and bee- 
tles, his weird, unclassifiable miscellany, 
are left to the untender mercies of an 
undiscriminating and injudicious house- 
keeper, who sweeps the accumulation 
away as mere truck, and fails to see its 
value as a basis for educational develop- 
ment. 

It is true that snake skins should 
be alien to little boys’ Sunday pants 
pockets, that dead and dividing bugs 
look messy among the clean clothes in 
the top drawer, that dried ferns make 
that 
seashells imperfectly cleaned mingle to 


unwelcome dust, eggshells and 
produce unsavory odors, that much 
which is treasure to a child is annoying 
to an orderly adult mind; but it is 
equally true that there is criminal wrong 
in allowing a child to collect these spec- 
imens from the world’s great academy 
of science, only to scold him about them, 
and worse still to sweep them all out 
into the rubbish heap. 

Indeed and indeed, the parent should 
welcome but too gladly all these whole- 
some evidences of a child’s interest in 
Nature. Just exactly where the parent 
steps in to destroy is where he should 


step in to organize and encourage. 


Every beetle should be made the text 
for an evening’s research, every shell 
an object lesson. The specimens, no 
matter how incongruous and valueless 
at first, should be gathered into a cabi- 
net and labeled lovingly and carefully. 
It is safe to say that no privilege would 
please a child better than being allowed 
the use of an entire shelf of the book- 
case upon which to arrange his valuables. 
Such a collection would not be in the 
least an unsightly one, nor one alto- 
gether unprofitable even for adult in- 
spection. 

The mother who throws away her 
child’s conglomeration of — vacation 
souvenirs, puts a premium upon dislike 
The 


sorry educator compared to these elo- 


of school. schoolhouse is but a 


quent minerals and shells and weeds. 
This idea of a desk, a seat, some books, 
and a teacher being the only combina- 
tion to produce an education is the most 
vicious of mistakes. 


“Cram up the school-children, 
Fill up the heads of them, 
Send them all lessonful 
Home to the beds of them; 
Blackboard and exercise, 
Problem and question, 
Weaken their young eves 
And spoil their digestion. 
Stuff them with ’ometries 
All they can batter at, 

Fill them with ‘ologies 

All they can smatter at, 

Cram them with ‘onomies 

All they can spatter at ; 

And when they have done 
With the worry and show of it, 
What do they care for it? 
What do they know of it?” 


Books can offer them only the dry 
husks of learning, infinitely better than 
no learning at all, but as_ infinitely 
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inferior to the living, glowing lessons 
which are to be learned from Nature 
herself. And truly this quaint gathering 
of specimens so dear to children is the 
first step in pursuit of that truer educa- 
tion. Realities are always better than 
words, and when that reality — whether 
mineral, or shell, or what-not — has 
been collected by the child himself, it 
possesses the added value of being a 
personal reminiscence, and is all the 
greater an incentive to research. 

The mother who fosters in her son a 
love for science, who encourages him 
to pursue some special branch of it, 
furnishes him with that very safeguard 
against a vicious employment of his spare 
time for which her prayers are pleading. 
A boy who prowls the woods for min- 
erals and pries into rocky cleavages for 
fossils is just as healthfully and more 
sancly and safely occupied than he who 
roams forth with a gun on a killing ex- 
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pedition. The boy who has a pocket- 
ful of specimens to classify and label, 
will generally choose to spend his even- 
ings at home in order to do it. 

Let the children keep their ‘‘ trash.’’ 
Find a place for it. Find the meaning 
of it. Be what Ruskin demands of you 
in your home life,—be the ‘‘ center of 
order,’? —show the girls how to pre- 
serve and to classify their grasses, or 
ferns, or flowers ; show the boys how to 
interpret and label their rocks and shells ; 
turn the chaotic mess of souvenirs into 
a pictured handbook of science ; and in 
praise of science let your heart speak as 
spoke Solomon : — 

“* Happy is he that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding : 
For the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof than of fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies : 
And all the things thou canst desire 
Are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand, 
And in her left riches and honor. 


Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace.” 


The Culinary Art 


By FRANCES 


iy these last years cooking has come 

to be considered, as never before, a 
matter of interest worthy of examina- 
tion and study. 

We have recognized the fact that few 
blessings are of greater importance than 
that of feeding well the people ; and if, 
by any application of new material, or 
any new combination of those already 
in use, a nation’s food may be increased 
or bettered, a real benefit will have been 
wrought. 

The greatest impediment to culinary 
improvement exists among the people 
themselves. The prejudices of unedu- 
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cated people in this matter are so extra- 
ordinary that it has always been found 
exceedingly difficult to induce them to 
use any new article of food, 

In the time of the famine in Ireland, 
starving men and women preferred death 
to eating meal made from Indian corn, 
and the beggars of Munich, during Count 
Rumford’s great soup experiment there, 
had to be kept in ignorance of the fact 
that potatoes were used as an ingredi- 
ent of their daily soup. However, 
when they afterwards learned the value 
of this despised root, they had the wis- 
dom to continue its use. 
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In our own country many materials of 
food are overlooked altogether, or but 
little used. 

Macaroni, of which a pound gives 
nearly four pounds when boiled, is al- 
most unknown among the poorer class. 
Well boiled, seasoned with pepper and 
salt and flavored with grated cheese 
(which is always a favorite food with 
the poor), or sweetened with sugar and 
eaten with a sauce, as a pudding, it 
makes a dish both 
cheap. 

In England the poor scorn our In- 


wholesome and 


dian meal and prefer tough bread of 
wheaten flour to the most toothsome 
preparations of the meal to which they 
are unaccustomed. 

We laugh at the ancient Pythagorean 
prejudice which made it a crime to eat 
eggs, because an egg represented the 
universe ; the shell being the earth ; the 
white, water ; the yolk, fire ; and the air, 
But 


really, some of our food ideas are no 


between the white and the shell. 


more rational, if less superstitious. 

The Chinese are said to be the only 
nation making use of everything that 
can be masticated and digested. Some 
of their dishes are triumphs of the art 
of cookery. They make real savory 
cheese of dried peas, rich soup of birds’ 
nests, ragouts of slugs and snails, and 
every herb of the field pays tribute to 
their stewing pans. 

But the dish most neglected among 
us is soup. Volumes might be written 
on soup. The orator, the philanthropist, 
the physiologist, might each expand his 
genius on this point. 

‘*No one estimates its value,’’ says 
Liebig, ‘‘ more highly than the hospital 
physician, for soup as a means of re- 
storing exhausted strength cannot be 
replaced by any other article in the 
pharmacopeeia. Its vivifying and restor- 
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ing action on the appetite, on the diges- 
tive the 
appearance of the sick, cannot be over- 
stated.”’ 
people in this country, not only the 


organs, color, and general 


Among the great mass ol 
middle class of 


thrifty wage-earners, soup as an article 
of diet is unknown. 


poor, but the great 


The bones and 
the remnants of vegetables left from the 
preceding meal, which, with a slice of 
bread, a few herbs, and a seasoning of 
salt and pepper, would make a _ nutri- 
tious soup for the next day's dinner, are 
given or thrown away. 

The idea among these is, that soup is 
a poor, washy, meager sort of food not 
worthy of a hard-working man or wo- 
man. This is most erroneous, even when 
applicd to soups made without meat, 
and wholly of vegetables. Upon such 
diet millions of people in Europe exist 
and do hard labor. 

It is true that they are not so muscular 
as meat-caters, but we may consider 
that the horse, the ox, and the elephant, 
though strict vegetarians, are by no 
means weaklings. 

However, man has dentition and ap- 
petite for meat, and because he can do 
without it is no reason he should do so, 
when he is able to have it. 

Meat soup is better than soup maigre, 
but the latter is much better than hun- 
ger — and hunger is the lot of thousands 
because they do not, or will not, utilize 
the materials they have, by making soup 
of them. 

Peas and barley, with slices of stale 
wheaten bread, seasoned with herbs and 
salt, made the soup with which Count 
Rumford fed his beggars at a cost of 
two and one-half farthings, each, per 
day. 

The primary law of soup making is 
Allow it to 
Then keep 


to make it with cold water. 
boil for only a few minutes. 
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it simmering for many hours — the 
longer the better. 

The French cook with his /ol-a-/eu 
had reduced soup making to a science. 
The ever-ready soup kettle receives all 
the odds and ends of the table, nicely 
prepared and seasoned bits of meat or 
fowls ; vegetables, a spoonful of gravy, 
or a pint of water in which the potatoes 
or the peas have been boiled, all go to 
enrich the soup, which in long simmer- 
ing so incorporates all these ingredients 
that no one may be distinguished but 
all combine to form a savory whole. 

One of the saddest things to think of 
in countries where men are lacking and 
hungering for proper nutrition, is the 
waste of meat in some nations, as in 
If the 
of meat could 


Australia and South America. 
manufacture of extract 
be carried on in those lands, what a 
boon to humanity at large ! 

In this country meat extract is too ex- 
pensive to be popular. Soup tablets 
fell into disrepute owing to the error of 
the manufacturers in’ thinking gelatine 


And 


fect- 


the chief ingredient of soup. 

when they found that tendons, 
cartilage and bones yielded gelatine 
very cheaply, and could be sold fora 
high price, love of gain induced them 
to offer for sale soup tablets no better 
than common glue. 
failed. 


No wonder they 
Properly prepared from juicy 
meats, portable soup would be invalu- 
able to travelers, sailors, and soldiers, 
and profitable to the makers. 

We do not yet know half that science 
may do by way of increasing our food 
supply. Who, on the mere surface of 
things, would have thought of beet-root 
sugar? Some years ago bread was of- 
fered forsale in Paris, white, sweet, and 
good, in which the inventor declared 
there was not a grain of wheat flour. 
He wanted the government to buy his 
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secret, but nothing ever came of his in- 
vention, and his secret, if he had one, 
perished with him. 

There is a wide field for economy and 
Brown 
bread is used as a luxury on the tables 
of the rich, the poor will not touch it. 


improvement in bread making. 


The negroes of the Southern States, 
who formerly lived almost entirely on 
bread made of Indian corn meal, now 
use a common grade of wheat flour, 
made into bread with cheap, alum bak- 
ing powders. Consequently the health 
and teeth of the younger generation 
have visibly been impaired. 

Whether instinct or a mere 
taste, man all over the world distinctly 
prefers hot food, and to gratify this fancy 
puts himself and his womankind to the 
trouble and expense of daily cooking. 


from 


Very few races eat cold food ; even if 
cooked it must be heated to be con- 
sidered palatable. | Whether it is rice, 
or millet, or wheat cakes, or vegetables, 
or meat, it must be hot. This involves 
immense additional labor and expense 
for fuel. In many countries fuel is one 
of the heaviest expenses of the poor. 
In Asia, the peasants burn dried dung, 
and all over Europe fuel is dear. 

The natural way with civilized peo- 
ple, if they cared for nice food, would 
be to intrust the preparation of it to 
professionals who would learn their trade 
and constantly improve in economical 
methods, 

In the present usage of each house- 
hold cooking for itself, the work mainly 
falling on the wife and mother, who has 
only been taught by her mother, and in 
the most traditional way, improvement 
in cookery, if any, is exceedingly slow, 
and under this rule of separate cooking, 
it has been computed that the feeding of 
mankind costs quite three times as much 
as is needful. 
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It is only in the making of bread and 
beer that men combine, and that, only 
in Europe and some parts of the United 
States. 
the women make all the bread for the 


All over our vast rural districts 


household, too often ill made and half 
baked. 

The truth is, man, though he must 
eat, and has an insane fear of hunger, 
which in extreme cases quite perverts 
his moral nature —even sometimes lead- 
ing him to cannibalism — is compara- 
tively indifferent to the preparation of 
his diet. 

Women are careless about eating 
everywhere ; and the toiling millions of 
men find food so difficult to procure, that 
if they only have enough they are con- 
tent. 
ago have developed cookery in a way 


If it were not so they would long 


they have not done, and would not have 
left it in the hands of ignorant and tradi- 
tionary teaching. 

Men do not as a rule know or care 
what food is good for health, and turn 
a deaf ear to the knowledge circulated 
onthe subject. In these days there is, 
indeed, an interest shown in some of 
our towns and cities in establishing 
cooking schools, but this is mainly a 
fad, and the great mass of the women 
who have to prepare food for their 
families, while worn down with the 
burden of child-bearing and child-rear- 
ing, have neither leisure nor inclination 
Naturally they 
want to use the easiest and quickest way 


to learn new methods. 
and get it over. That is why there is 
so little variety and improvement in 
the fare of the laboring class. 

There seems to be as yet very little 
popular response to the interest taken 
by educated women in ‘‘ popular cook- 


’ 


ery.’’ Interest in the subject must be 


awakened by pressing the argument of 
everywhere 


health. The multitude 


care little what they eat so that they be 
filled ; but they do care to be healthy, 
and, above all, that their children should 


grow up ‘‘strong.”’ 

If they could only be made to know 
and believe what food could be made to 
do for them, they would be eager for 
knowledge. They do know something 
about it in animals, but will not apply it 
to themselves. 

It is the gain to be obtained from 
good food, properly cooked, not the 
enjoyment of it, to which attention 
should be directed. It can only be by 
direct teaching, for cooking is one of 
the arts of which the knowledge does 
not gradually spread. There have, in 
all civilized lands for many ages, been 
good cooks, but the multitudes around 
them have, nevertheless, always put up 
with bad cooking. 

It is not that we need more articles of 
diet, but that we know how to prepare 
and combine those we have, so as. to 
best utilize them, and give variety to 
the daily fare. 

Monsieur Soyer, the French chef, dur- 
ing the Crimean war, took the rations 
allied 


starving and sickening, and by new 


upon which the armies were 
combinations, and especially by proper 
cooking in close vessels, was able to 
serve a most wholesome and appetizing 
menu. 

A story is told of a wager laid be- 
tween an English and a French officer in 
the war of the Crimea. © The English- 
man had asserted that a man in his com- 
pany had the biggest appetite in the 
world, and could eat a whole calf of a 
certain weight. 

The wager was made, the day was 
set for the trial. 
found among the men who undertook to 


A French cook was 


serve the meal. The man sat down 


to the table. Dish after dish was set 
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before him and taken away empty. 
Suddenly he laid down his knife and 
fork. His backer, dismayed, inquired 
the matter. 

said the man, ‘‘ but 


if I keep on eating all these stews and 


**Oh! nothing,”’ 


things I shall have no appetite for the 


Mothers in 


CHILDREN’S IDEAS OF SACRED 
THINGS 
By Runy BLAISDELL CARTER 
Hk memories of childhood usually 
embrace vivid impressions pertain- 
Inlook- 
ing back upon them it is difficult to 


ing to things sacred and divine. 


estimate how largely these impressions 
were original, or how much they owed 
to environment ; but that they existed 
very distinctly in many minds will be 
shown by the following reports. As in 
all other matters of recollection, not all 
are equally clear ; while some people 
retain) strong remembrances of their 
early conceptions regarding God, others 
recall the youthful ideas but vaguely, 
and still others not at all. 
membered impressions of the Divine 


Clearly re- 


Being are thus given ;— 

Asa large man with along, white 
beard. 

2. A person of colossal size with an 
unusually large head and an open book, 
in which he daily noted all our offenses 
debit 
which was squared up now and then and 


—a sort of and credit account 
a new one opened. 

3. A huge being sitting on a throne 
surrounded by many angels. 


4. Inthe form of a man, only very 
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calf/’’ He had eaten nearly half of 
the animal, but being accustomed to 
English cookery, with solid roasts and 
joints, had not 
of the French ragouts and 
made dishes. 


he recognized the 
material 
Being reassured, he went 
on and won the wager. 


Council— X I 


In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


much glorified, sitting somewhere above 
the sky, from which place he could see 
the whole 
gave this description says : 


world. (The person who 
had little 
fear of him, but much awe, and_ the 
strongest belief in his almighty power.’’ ) 

5. kind father, 
protector care-taker 


and a 


of 


great 
and little 
children, 

6. A great man sitting on a throne ; 
but Jesus, the lover of little children, 
( This child 
had a fear of God seeing everything. ) 


was the child’s best friend. 


7. A majestic man, crowned, grave, 
and angry, 
throne in many clouds far away. 


sometimes seated on a 

8 A very large man, clothed in 
shining white garments of an indefinite 
outline ; in this case also seated on a 
great white throne, 

9. A beautiful man with light hair, 
standing in the water, with a halo about 
This 
idea came from seeing a picture of John 
baptizing Christ. 


him and a dove above his head. 


me, God 
was everywhere, and I used to exercise 
my ingenuity in thinking up difficult 
places for him to be. 


One person writes : 


I remember (1 
must have been about six years old) of 
telling my younger brother, ‘God is on 
your head,’ and I presume the argu- 
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ment which followed has fixed it in my 
memory, for he — sturdy little fellow — 
put his hand on his head and could not 
be convinced of anything so intangible. 
Perhaps | might think a child irreverent 
now if I heard such a remark, but I 
know that only wonder and awe in- 
spired itinme. I think, in a word, that 
God and the fairies and angels were 
rather confused in my mind.”’ 

Another thought given is that of God 
asa man in a chariot with huge wheels, 
drawn by four horses, creating a large 
amount of dust. The dust seemed to 


be the principal part of this impression, 
which was originally derived from a 
dream. 

One has written an interesting ac- 
count of her growth through experience 
which it seems best to give in her own 
words: ‘‘As far back as I can re- 
member, God was some one | ought to 
love, but he seemed cold, stern, and 
severe, and there was) more fear than 
love in my heart. — | loved Jesus, who 
seemed very different to me. recall 
very early telling God a great deal about 
my wishes and desires and mistakes, 
and what had happened through the 
day (I recall some of these prayers 


now), until gradually it seemed that he 
was my friend. TI would tell him every- 
thing, and things that | would never have 
dared to tell mother. By the time I 
was ten years old God was like a great 
friend, but I was afraid of ministers. — If 
I saw our pastor coming down one side 
of the street I would go over to the 
other, because at that time there was a 
revival, and pastor and evangelist were 
trying to make me feel that | was lost 
in sin. How hard I tried to feel my- 
self a sinner! succeeded in feeling 
sufficiently miserable to ask mother if | 


might join the church. 1 was not al- 
lowed to do so, 
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‘At this time there was a certain 
break and confusion between that un- 
derlying friendship which I felt with 
God and that awful attempt to feel that 
I wasasinner. I gave it up after a lit- 
tle and determined to just do whatever 
I thought would please him. One day 
an old former pastor, visiting at our 
house, said, ‘ lam so glad you are one of 
God's little ones!" 1 recall my feelings 
of gratitude that he should understand 
me. Five years later, when | was 
fifteen and joined the church, that same 
old pastor, visiting the place at the 
time, apologized to me for having made 
the mistake of calling me one of God's 
little ones several years before, saying 
that he had thought was, had 
joined the church at that time. From 
the feeling of a cold, stern God my idea 
grew to that of an all-powerful ruler, 
able to grant anything | wished ; from 
that to a great friend, and later to my 
heavenly Father.” 

Another thought of God on a throne, 
with Christ at his feet hearing our 
prayers and asking that God would grant 
our petitions. She was carly taught to 
say, For Christ's sake,’’ if she ex- 
pected prayers to be answered, She was 
also taught in Sunday school the little 
verse, ‘* Thou God seest me.’’ This 
had quite an influence over her when 
inclined to be naughty — the thought 
that God was looking and knew every- 
thing. 

Less distinct pressions were those 
of a mysterious being who could see 
everything, who could look through 
wood, and from whom absolutely noth- 
ing could be hid ; also of a being up 
very high, yet around with us every- 
where. 

One person was greatly impressed 
with the omnipotence of God, and was 
frequently overwhelmed with the idea. 
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Very few remembered any childish 
idea regarding the soul. One thought 
of it as a large, white mass; another 
described it as the part of us which 
would not die, but would go to heaven 
or elsewhere. It was also associated 
with ghosts, from the scriptural mention 
of ‘‘ Holy Ghost.’’ Other ideas were 
of a floating collection of white vapor 
that could feel and think, and a little 
winged creature which flew around ; 
something intangible in life but at death 
white like an angel ; while a number 
felt that it was the part which lived after 
the body died. 

Some childish ideas of heaven were 
evidently greatly influenced by the 
book of Revelation. Many imagined 
a place of brightness and great beauty, 
far above the clouds, with literally golden 
streets, a sea of glass, walls of gems, 
gates of pearl, with hosts of angels, 
clad in white, wearing crowns, playing 
upon golden harps and singing praises. 
Others imagined a place where no one 
would have to do any work, and where 
all very good people went after 
death. 

To one the gold and silver were so 
bright that they could not tarnish ; she 
could not realize how she could enjoy 
herself there, but felt certain that she 
should. Another imagined Deity seated 
in the center of the place, with a great 
light about him ; all the residents were 
in white, a few only being provided with 
wings, that they might do the heavenly 
errands. An exceptional idea was that 
of semi-circular rows of seats of vast 
extent, filled with people, ever singing, 
after the style of out-of-door camp- 
meetings. 

Again. heaven was pictured as a 
beautiful garden, with ‘‘ green pastures 
and still waters.’’ This thought was 
drawn from the twenty-third psalm, and 


was confirmed bya picture representing 
Christ sitting on the bank of a beauti- 
ful stream, amid lilies and other flowers, 
talking to a group of little children. 

Among other pictures creating similar 
impressions, mention may be made of a 
large engraving of ‘‘ The Good and Evil 
Spirits’’ ; a fresco on a church wall 
picturing God and the angels in the 
midst of rosy clouds ; a picture of an 
eye, at the beginning of a book of sacred 
history, meant to set forth the omni- 
presence of God, but which seemed to 
follow the child everywhere, causing 
fear of the darkness. 

Another picture represented two little 
children in a boat on a rough stream. 
It had broken away from the moorings, 
and was about to be dashed to pieces in 
the rapids below, but a guardian angel 
was hovering over it, to preserve the 
youthful lives. This was proof positive 
to the childish mind that God always 
kept his little ones from harm. Great 
interest attached to the Bible pictures of 
‘*God in the Burning Bush,’’ ‘‘ Moses 
in the Bulrushes,”” and ‘‘ Abraham 
Sacrificing Isaac’’ ; also to the picture 
and story of ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
which gave a new idea of God as 
Father. 

A Catholic illuminated card showing 
‘*God Enthroned,’’ and their pictures 
of ‘‘ Christ and the Virgin,’’ whose eyes 
seem to follow one, were most impres- 
sive. Doré’s illustrations of religious 
subjects filled one child with horror be- 
cause of their weirdness. Pictures of 
angels and Madonnas were greatly be- 
loved by many children, the Sistine 
Madonna, Madonna of the Chair, and 
the Madonna Enthroned being especial 
favorites. 

Bible stories, particularly Old Testa- 
ment stories, seem to have been most 
interesting to many young minds. That 
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of the children who were devoured by 
bears because they mocked Elijah pro- 
A number 
were found who especially disliked pic- 


duced a great impression. 


tures of religious subjects, One man 
detested them as a boy because every- 
thing pertaining to religion meant to 
him a long face, solemn voice, sitting 
still with hands folded in an awe-struck 
attitude — all of which was a source of 
terror to the active youth. A little girl 
was made gloomy by her religious teach- 
ing of an angry God, hell, etc. The 
contradictions between God's anger and 
his great love were too vast for the 
mental grasp of the little thinker. An- 
other felt that all her Sunday school 
training was vague and indistinct, and 
concluded that only ministers could 
ever understand any of the Bible. 

That no one out of the thirty people 
questioned retained any horrible and 
harmful impressions of crucifixions, 
crown of thorns, etc., seems quite re- 
markable, as in all probability some of 
them must have seen such models and 
pictures. This is certainly a comforting 
thought. Dr. G. Stanley Hall lays 
great stress on giving the Old Testa- 
ment to children under eight or ten 
The New Testament 
is essentially for adolescence. The 


years of age. 


many answers which I received con- 
cerning fondness for and interest in 


vt 


Old Testament stories certainly sup- 
ports his statement. 

Another fact which seems evident is 
the need for greater simplicity. The 
mass of false and unnatural ideas of 
God and Christ formed by many little 
children is pathetic as well as appalling. 
This is doubtless due to wrong methods 
of presentation. Give them less of the 
mystical and more of the human side of 
Jesus’s life. This change we hope has 
already commenced. The Christ child 
is for the children. 

Patterson DuBois speaks of one of 
his little boys whose interest in the 
Christ was first aroused by a picture of 
Jesus in the temple, and the new con- 
ception that he had really been a child 
and helped people as a boy. ‘‘ I could 
not get him,’’ adds Mr. DuBois, ‘* to 
show so much interest in our Lord's 
adult life; he always reverted to his 
childhood.’’ 

One mother writes an interesting ac- 
count of her little girl of to-day. She 
is six years old, and must have a much 
better idea of God than some of us could 
She speaks of 
him often, though not encouraged to do 


have had as children. 


so. Not long ago she said to her 
mother, ‘‘I love you better than any 
one in the world’’ ; then hesitated a 


moment and added, ‘*‘ No ; I love God 


best, because he gave you to me !”’ 


The Three Graces 


By WILLIAM BRUNTON 


Faith is a flower that comes to sight 


Amid the branches of our duty; 
Hope is its fragrance of delight, 


Love is its everlasting beauty ! 
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Child Life in Foreign Countries —III 


JAPAN 


By LaurA IRVING HEATHFIELD 


APAN is the land of joy, sunshine, 
and flowers, and best of all the 
land of happy children. 

The houses in which these café au /ait 
colored children first see the light of 
day are made of paper, the walls being 
arranged with sliding doors that can 
be pushed aside to suit the sweet will 
of the occupant, and the house, which 
is all on one floor, is divided into 
rooms by similar sliding doors, forming 
what seems to us something almost like 
a large playhouse. Japan is subject to 
earthquakes, thus making these low, 
light houses a necessity. 

The birth of a boy or girl is an oc- 
casion of rejoicing, and the announce- 
ment of the event is immediately sent 
to relatives and friends ; it is then the 
custom for all to send presents to the 
little Jap, toys, or cotton, silk, or crepe 
for dresses being considered suitable 
gifts, each being accompanied by dried 
fish or eggs for good luck. Also each 
one to whom notice of the birth was 
sent must soon call, so the child begins 
life in a whirl of excitement and gayety. 
During the first thirty days after the 
birth all these presents must be acknowl- 
edged and a return present made. 

Baby receives its name on the seventh 
day, a boy’s name often indicating 
whether he is the first, second, or third 
son, anda girl being given the name 
of some beautiful thing in nature, such 
as Spring, Sunshine, Lotos, Snow, or 
Chrysanthemum ; on the thirteenth day 
it is arrayed in its richest robe, which 
is embroidered with the family crest (no 


family in Japan is too lowly to havea 
crest), and is taken to the temple and 
placed under the protection of some 
chosen deity. 

The Japanese baby is not bound, and 
pinned, and twisted when dressed as the 
poor little mites are in our country, but 
the explanation lies in the fact that in- 
fants’ clothes are so different ; this baby 
has a quantity of dresses all made by the 
same pattern, some of cotton, some of 
flannel, and perhaps some of silk, and 
the number worn at a time is regulated 
by the temperature. One dress is placed 
inside of another until a sufficient thick- 
ness has been obtained, all are then laid 
on the floor, baby laid into the clothes, 
a soft ‘‘obi’’ or sash is tied about all, 
and the dressing is completed. 

For the first two years of its life this 
little round-faced youngster lives on the 
backs of its brothers and sisters, who 
are often not more than five or six years 
old, or, in more wealthy families, on a 
nurse’s back. How cana baby live so? 
Think how you would pity little Dorothy 
or little Frank if day after day must be 
spent with legs tied to sister’s back, a 
string tied under its arms and around 
the sister’s neck, while the poor head 
and arms bob any way they may happen 
to go. The little ‘‘ Celestial’’ seems to 
enjoy it, however, and sleeps as peace- 
fully as Dorothy in her soft, pretty crib, 
and, unless hungry, when it awakes sel- 
dom cries, but looks about on the world 
in a bright, contented, happy way. 

When the baby is two years old it 
commences to drink tea with neither 
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milk nor sugar in it ; a Japanese mother 
would be heartily afraid to let her little 
one drink milk, as she believes that the 
continued drinking of this beverage 
would make horns grow similar to those 
ona cow. For breakfast and supper 
these people have cold rice with tea 
poured over it, and for dinner hot boiled 
rice. 

Can the children play with babies 
strapped to their backs? you are won- 
dering. Indeed they can and do, en- 
tirely unmindful of the bobbing head 
and arms of the little brother or sister. 
The little Japs are very fond of bounc- 
ing a rubber ball, playing puss in the 
corner, only in the place of ‘‘ puss”’ 


they substitute an ‘‘oni’’ or Japanese 
imp, and battledoor and_ shuttlecock. 


The boys enjoy athletic sports, foot- 


ball, flying of kites, and walking on 
stilts, and boys and girls alike revel in 
blowing bubbles, playing card games, 
picture books, and toys ; toys are very 
cheap in Japan, so they can have many. 

Japan is a country of feasts, and work 
is laid one side on the slightest provo- 
cation and a day of jollification substi- 
tuted ; the feast at the New Year lasts 
for three days, and is a time of mirth, 
visiting, and feasting. During all these 
days the children are dressed in their 
brightest and prettiest ‘‘ komonoes’"’ or 
frocks, and look like so many brilliant- 
hued butterflies as they frolic and play. 
Bright colored lanterns and streamers 
are hung from the houses, and the whole 
is like a scene in fairyland. 

There is one feast particularly for the 
girls, and on that day the boys are com- 
pletely ignored ; this is the ‘‘ Feast of 
Dolls.’’ The Japanese girls play with 
dolls until they are grown women, and 
they are then put away for their little 
daughters. In some homes hundreds 
.of dolls have collected, and at this time 


they are all brought out ; many of them 
represent noted personages like the 
Emperor and Empress, and as the doll 
bazaars are gay with attractions these 
little women can add new ‘“‘ babies’’ to 
their stock. 

Then the boys have the ‘ Feast of 
Flags,’’ when flags of all descriptions 
are displayed, also toys representing all 
kinds of naval and military heroes and 
events. Before each door where there 
is a boy in the family a pole is erected, 
and papér fishes representing carp and 
formed so that the wind will inflate them 
are fastened to the pole ; as many fishes 
are displayed as there are sons in the 
family. As these fish are fastened to 
the pole by long strings they skim and 
dart and float over the houses as the 
wind fills them. These, to use the words 
of Mae St. John Bramhall, ‘‘ emblema- 
tize the way, as Japanese parents desire 
their sons when grown shall surmount 
all difficulties, shall press energetically 
against life’s tides of temptations, and 
shall press forward, forever forward, 
through all opposing difficult streams, 
until perfect and peaceful waters are 
gained.”’ 

Nor are these all the feasts, for in 
April is the ‘‘ Cherry ’’ feast, in June the 
‘* Wistaria,’’ in August the ‘‘ Lotos,”’ 
and in November the ‘‘ Chrysanthe- 
mum’”’ feast. The Japanese are pas- 
sionate lovers of flowers and revel in 
these festivals. 

The boys and girls dress very much 
alike in long straight komonoes with 
huge sleeves reaching the knees, and in 
these sleeves are pockets in which the 
boys stow all their treasured bits of 
string, tops, or nails, the same as boys 


the world over. 

The Japanese would certainly approve 
of the saying that ‘‘ cleanliness is next 
as they always bathe in 


to godliness 
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extremely hot water twice a day, and 
often three and four times. 

Among the earliest lessons taught a 
Japanese child are obedience and respect 
for age; children are taught implicit 
obedience to parents, and also to defer 
to brothers and sisters older than them- 
selves. Boys and girls are taught to read 
and write, and also something of their 
nation’s history. The girls must learn 
the domestic arts, as there are no ‘‘ voca- 
tions’’ for the women of Japan. When 
‘*middlemen”’ have 
chosen a husband for a girl she must 
render to him and his parents the same 


the parents or 


obedience she has formerly given her 
own. Besides learning the art of cook- 
ing rice to perfection and making various 
kinds of soups, the daughter of Japan 
has a much 


more difficult lesson to 


master. If she is in pain or sad she 
must hide it all with a cheerful smile and 
a pleasant word, and this self-restraint 


is taught her from childhood. 
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A girl must regard her husband as an 
object of worship, have no thought dif- 
fering from his, and in all ways make 
her wishes and desires subservient to his. 
After marriage, to quote Sir Edwin 
Arnold, ‘‘ She will henceforth become 
her lord’s constant servant, and the con- 
stant attendant of his mother, who might 
make her life a misery to her, but who 
seldom does, because Japanese natures 
are so much better than Japanese sys- 
tems ; and so for the most part these 
little brown people get on very well to- 
gether.’’ 

Japan is the home of the brightest, 
merriest, 


most and most 


peaceful people on earth; seldom a 


courteous, 


harsh word or blow, seldom bickering 
among the children, and seldom unkind 
words between _ their Cer- 
tainly Japan is essentially the children’s 


parents. 


country, and all these little people of 
the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun”? are but 
children of a larger growth. 


Prayer 


By LENA S. THOMPSON 


‘* Give me but faith !’’ one doubting cried, 
‘* That I may soar above the skies ; 
What care | if the world deride, 
I shall have found my Paradise.”’ 


‘*Give me but health !’’ one suffering 
Implored in accents sweet and low ; 
‘* That help I e’en to those may bring, 


Who live to suffer here below.’ 


‘*Give me but wealth !’ 


another said, 


** And I will give both far and wide 
That all may say when I am dead, 


‘We would to God he had not died. 


‘* Give me, O Lord, the wish to do 


Thy will,”’ another softly prayed ; 
Swift from the Heavens an angel flew 
And at his feet the answer laid. 
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Domestic Service Reform in Boston 


By JANE A. STEWART 


OSTON’S movement for domestic 
service reform has been proceed- 
ing very slowly but surely. That it is 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the largest and most generally inclusive 
of the women’s organizations is a good 
augury for final results ; for the Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Union 
is perhaps the one among the city’s 
innumerable societies which exerts the 
most diverse influence on social life. 
Moreover, in its quarter-century of 
activity under the inspiring and mag- 
netic leadership of Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz and women of like ilk, the asso- 
ciation has expanded into a popular 
league comprising many hundreds of 
good women of every class and creed. 
This expansion is one of purest de- 
mocracy. Its animus is the altruistic 
motto, ‘‘ The union of all for the good 
of all.’ 


the idea that if the poor woman needs 


Its plan of work is based on 


to receive, the rich one needs as much 
to give,— the desirable gifts not being 
necessarily of a material or financial 
order. They may be the fruits of in- 
tellectual and spiritual powers, of sym- 
pathy, of courage, of vitality, and 
spirituality. 

Naturally the problem of domestic 
service, which is fast becoming an 
ominous one, would not be overlooked 
by such an advanced organization. The 
most recent of its many departments is 
the Domestic Reform League, organ- 
ized some three years ago. The ex- 
haustive study of the present condi- 
tions; the arousal of the interest of 


women in the broadest phases of the 


problem ; the recognition by the em- 
ployer that just conditions should be 
given for faithful service ; and by the 
employees that interested and efficient 
service must be given for fair wages and 
just terms ; and the establishment of 
capability as a standard of wages, are 
the objects sought. 

The first step was the establishment 
of aschool of housekeeping with courses 
of instruction and demonstration for 
mistresses of homes, including net only 
the historical and practical side of house- 
keeping, but also the intimate relation 
of domestic service to the industrial 
problem ; and with courses for em- 
ployees. The latter are taught cooking, 
laundrying, table-waiting, dining room 
care, and parlor service. As an edu- 
cational effort, this plan has been em- 
inently successful. It has paved the 
way toward a mutual sympathy and 
understanding on the part of employer 
and employed. 

’ Turning to the side of supply and 
demand, the League decided next to 
seek in a practical way to increase the 
low supply of domestic workers by 
arousing a disposition among the em- 
ployees of the overcrowded mercantile 
and industrial pursuits to enter house- 
hold service. To this end offers of po- 
sitions were secured from good employ- 
ers who have an intelligent interest in 
the question and are known to the 
League. An experienced and tactful 
agent, Miss Mary Dewson, interviewed 
one hundred shop and one hundred 
factory girls in sixteen stores and fac- 
Some inter- 


tories of all descriptions. 
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esting facts were elicited as the fruits of 
this intelligent attempt to divert labor 
into doniestic service channels. It was 
found that in nine out of the sixteen 
stores employers made it a custom to 
suggest household work to applicants 
whom they could not employ. About 
half the stores made a home a necessary 
condition of every worker. Those 
boarding, to whom domestic service 
might be expected to appeal, were only 
twenty-eight per cent. of the whole. 
More than half of the girls employed in 
stores and factories were found to be 
rather well situated, living with relatives 
or employed as heads of departments 
at good salaries. It is of interest to 
note that the average wage was $6.67 
in the stores and $6.39 per week in 
the factories. 

The social stigma, the long hours, 
and the lack of opportunity to rise were 
found to be the chief objections to 
domestic work. In addition many de- 
clined to take household positions on 
the score of isolation, because of the 
lack of independence and the fact of 
being under women employers. More 
than one-fourth thought the work too 
hard, even with laundry done out. It 
is significant that only one-fifth said that 
they disliked housework. Many, in 
fact, admitted a great liking for it, if 
they were ‘‘ doing it for themselves.”’ 
And all but a very few naturally agreed 
that housework was more healthful and 
pays better. Altogether nearly six 
hundred workers were approached in 
the effort to attract to housework, with 
the disappointing but not unexpected 
result that but two were induced to 
make the change. 

It is in its original investigations, 
however, that the Domestic Reform 
League is doing a peculiar and signifi- 
cant service. With the assistance of 


Horace Wadlin, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
two unique tabulated reports have been 
issued. The first covers the hours of 
labor in domestic service — an investiga- 
tion very apropos of the inquiry into 
the present defects and inharmonies of 
our ‘‘ belated industry.’’ Tolearn how 
many hours the domestic laborer actu- 
ally has of rest ; and how these com- 
pare with those of the factory or shop 
brings light upon the subject. Of five 
hundred schedules sent to workers in 
the various lines of household service 
in representative American families, 
mostly employing a single servant, 
about two hundred and fifty were 
returned, The time covered by the re- 
turns was two weeks. From the mass 
of material received it was shown that 
the objection as to length of hours in 
domestic service rests upon fact. The 
difference in the hours from those of 
shop and factory was plainly apparent ; 
and the lack of uniformity in the hours 
of household work was strikingly dem- 
onstrated. The average working hours 
for all branches of domestic serv- 
ice, as ascertained, were 85 hours a 
week, ranging from 59 hours for laun- 
dresses to 92 hours for nursery govern- 
esses. The average rest time was 58 
hours each week. This average was 
raised by the 75 hours scheduled by the 
laundresses, the least number being 55 
hours which the busy nursery governess 
spends in sleep. 

The latest investigation of the League 
concerns the social life of domestics. Its 
results are exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive. Theassistance of housekeep- 
ers was secured through the League’s 
local correspondents, representing eight- 
een suburbs, and by means of the 
women's clubs and kindred organiza- 
tions. Of the 181 families represented, 
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. employing a total of 231 servants, 109 
families had but one servant. The av- 
erage wage, $4, is undoubtedly some- 
what above that in smaller cities and in 
country places. It appears that nine- 
tenths of the workers are foreign born, 
and the average age is between twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight. A very small 
number are illiterate or entirely without 
education. Fifty per cent. have had a 
grammar school education ; and several 
have had high school or normal school 
training. A small proportion have seen 
long service, nearly one-half not ex- 
ceeding an average of five years. The 
report does not state the length of time 
spent in any one place, though forty- 
two are indicated as having been in 
household service for periods ranging 
from ten to thirty years. As it was the 
purpose of the inquiry to show the 
present social opportunities, the limita- 
tions, and the prevailing conditions that 
affect the life of the household servitor 
upon its social side, the query was, 
‘‘What opportunities has she for im- 
provement in education, what amuse- 
ments and recreations, what ways of 
spending leisuretime?” It is a signifi- 
cant fact, shown by the investigation, 
that while, without exception, some 
church connection is reported, and at- 
tendance at church services is general, 
the distinctly social life as fostered by 
the church, its social gatherings of vari- 
ous kinds, are not shared to any extent 
. by those who gain their living in house- 
hold industries. The opportunities of- 
fered for social enjoyment in lectures 
and entertainments — particularly the 
latter, which include everything from 
picnic to dances, concerts, and fairs — 


are freely attended. In the reception 
of callers, in the kitchen, which it ap- 
pears in most instances is supplied with 
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furnishings other than bare necessities, 
there is also considerable scope for free- 
dom of social life. 

The lack of aspiration among this 
class of employees is seen in the fact that 
a very limited number care to utilize 
the facilities offered by evening 
schools, singing classes, or classes in 
cooking, dressmaking, drawing, etc., 
offered by social unions and peoples’ 
institutes. Less than half are connected 
with any form of club or society, and 
only one member of a working girl's 
club is reported. 

It is to this evident want of aspira- 
tion that the neglect of opportunity for 
self-education and higher intellectual 
pleasures has been attributed. The in- 
vestigation of the Boston Domestic 
Reform League has substantiated the 
fact that the desire for social and mental 
recreation must be stimulated, as for 
other working girls, by establishing 
friendly relations with domestic laborers 
and by winning them to more refined 
conceptions of life. © The church has a 
part to perform in this; the secular 
organization has a part, and the em- 
ployer has her share. 

Any solution of the domestic problem 
must rest upon full knowledge of its 
conditions. In this way the Domestic 
Reform League has done a marked serv - 
ice by inviting attention to conditions 
and stimulating a desire to improve 
them. To raise the social standards of 
domestic work and dignify this kind of 
employment can best be accomplished 
through social agencies, through books, 
and through refined amusements. These 
will help to further the slow but sure 
transition of household laborers to uni- 
formity of privilege with other indus- 
trial workers and to a recognized social 
status, 
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My Boy at Play 


By JoHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


ARK! That must be Too-dle-oo 
rumbling across the floor with 
Bay ‘‘tumbling after." And what is 
Too-dle-oo and who is Bay? Too- 
dle-oo is a big glass marble with a silver 
(?) rooster inside — how he got there is 
a problem to Bay —and Bay, short for 
Bayard, is my boy. Hour after hour 
Too-dle-oo rolls on, with Bay close be- 
hind, breaking into a little peal of laugh- 
ter when Too-dle-oo goes under the 
lounge or hits something and takes a 
tangent. 

The real secret of this sport is that 
it is exercise, but there must be some- 
thing in it also that appeals to the little 
fellow’s imagination. I have noticed 


that while children are very much dazed 
and delighted at first with the wonder- 
ful new toys, perfect in every detail, 
after all they do not play with them so 
much as they do with the old, worn, 
simple playthings that allow more room 
for the imagination. The largest, hand- 
somest doll is not always the dearest. 
And after the fine, great locomotive 
comes to take the place of the little, old 
battered one, someway I do not hear so 
much puffing and bell ringing and 
whistling as before. 

But the rumbling of Too-dle-oo has 
stopped and if I should go down | 
might find Bay tramping around with a 
traveling bag almost as large as himself 
all ready to take the ‘‘six o'clock train.”’ 
A good part of children’s play consists 
in repeating what their elders do. What 
a rebuke they give us as they thus bring 
out the poetry of humdrum, common- 


place things that we do without a hint 
or idea of the real beauty and harmony 
that is in them. When my boy jabbers 
a sweet jargon in imitation of conversa- 
tion —as children will— he reminds 
me of what conversation might be if it 
were all as musical and agreeable as Bay 
thinks. And when he gets out the Bible 
it is not irrever- 
ent tome but only suggests that he has 
caught at least the outer beauty and 
rhythm of worship. 

A good part of children’s play is ex- 
ercise, another part is imitation, and 
a third part is scientific experiment. 
Every child is a scientist learning the 


and plays ‘* blessin’ 


laws of the universe. His play is 
science, and science is his play. Ex- 
periments with the law of gravitation 
form a large part of the child’s pastime. 
Can he walk here, and walk there, can 
he throw this and throw that ? — what 
is all this but experimenting with the 
laws of gravitation? The child must 
needs learn the laws that govern the 
world in which he lives, and with great 
sagacity he makes a pastime of it. 
When my little boy’s mother fills the 
bath-tub full of water for him and I hear 
his little feet trot, trot, carrying things 
to throw into it, stones, blocks, shells, 
and everything that passes her inspec- 
tion, I know that he is studying hydrau- 
lics, finding out what will ‘‘ foat’’ and 
what will sink, what will make a big 
splash, or, in other words, displace a 
large amount of water, and what will 
make only a little splash. Great fun it 
is, and great science, too. 
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But though a meaning lies back of 
play it is play still, play — beautiful, 
wonderful, sacred play— one of the 
greatest arguments for the existence of 
God to be found, worthy of a place be- 


side the ontological, cosmological, and 
all the rest, as equal to the best of 
them. And as I watch my little boy at 
play, the World Beautiful comes down 
out of Heaven and encircles us. 


The Day of Life 


By RuTH RAYMOND 


DAWN 


Lad and lassie as brown as berries, 


Romping gayly amid the clover, 


Lips as red as the juice of cherries 


With childish laughter rippling over; 


Bright eyes telling of guileless pleasure, 


Feet as light as a wind-blown feather 


Keeping time to a merry measure, 


Sharing the dawn of life together. 


NOON 


Man and maiden with ample graces, 


Arm in arm through the garden strolling, 
Love is tinting their blushing faces, 


Wave of joy from each bosom rolling ; 


Hand seeks hand with a tender meaning, 


Be it sunny or cloudy weather 


These in the fields of bliss are gleaning, 
Sharing the noon of life together. 


EVENING 


Aged ones in the shadows waiting, 


Lovers still though the strife is over ; 


Never a joy of youth berating, 


Sighing not for the birds and clover. 


Looking now to the hand supernal, 


Faith is theirs with no question whether 


Death shall open the gates eternal, 
Sharing the eve of life together. 
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Vacation Over, What Then? 


By ELIZABETH MORETON 


OT every wife and mother can have 
a bona fide vacation, a complete 
change of surroundings and freedom 
from work and worry ; but if philosoph- 
ical and resolute enough we can 
all let down the tension, and by judi- 
cious shirking get a little daily rest and 
an occasional outing. 

Whether one goes or stays, then, 
September is really the ‘‘ home com- 
ing’’ month, the time to don the work 
harness and shoulder the load. 


If the house has been closed, give 
picnic fare until the furthest corner of 
every room has been thoroughly aired 
and sunned, and every drain disinfected 
and flushed, 

This done, sweep and dust very thor- 
oughly and give it the dear old ‘* home 
air’’ of cheer and rest by uncovering 
and rearranging furniture, draperies, pic- 
tures, and the many little belongings that 
give to every room its own especial 
charm. 

The first sweeping and dusting upon 
opening a house should not only be 
done thoroughly, but care should be 
taken not to inhale the dust or allow it 
to settle back into the room. After 
brushing down the ceiling and walls, 
sweeping out the corners and around 
the sides of the room, run the sweeper 
over all the carpet ; then with a broom 
sweep back and forth across the carpet 
taking up the dust often with sweeper. 
Afterwards run the sweeper both length- 


wise and crosswise of the carpet, and 
burn the dust collected. Burning is its 
only proper disposition. 

When everyone has become accus- 
tomed to the thorough ventilation of the 
house, keep it up, of course suiting the 
amount to the needs of the occupants 
and to the weather. Explode the old 
belief that night air is injurious by giv- 
ing it constant ingress into every bed- 
chamber, and so helping their occupants 
to keep the new lease of life they have 
gained. 

Fortunately, by donning warmer un- 
derwear, the children’s summer frocks 
and aprons, blouses and trousers, can be 
safely worn during the entire month, 
thus giving time to finish the canning, 
preserving, and pickling of fruit for 
winter use. 

Never follow the senseless custom 
of a fixed date for changing to heavier 
underwear, but don it with the first 
chilly nights and mornings. _ If possible 
renovate the garments discarded last 
spring, and defer buying new until colder 
weather. Woolen undergarments that 
have been packed away for months 
should be given two rinsings in hot 
borax water before they are worn. 
Ironing such garments is more than a 
waste of time because it deprives them 
of their fresh, wholesome odor. Pull 
into shape occasionally as they dry, 
then smooth with the hands and fold 
neatly. 
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LETTER and a picture came to 

me the other day from a mother in 
the Far West. The photograph showed 
six children, the eldest a beautiful girl 
of ten, the youngest a baby of thir- 
teen months. ‘‘ Since this picture was 
taken,’’ the mother wrote, ‘‘ another 
girl and boy, twins, have come to add 
to our home treasures. When they 
were born, the youngest child in this 
picture was fifteen months old, very 
delicate, and not yet able to walk ; he 
did not walk until the twins were five 
months old. The only woman I could 
get to help me, in this remote neighbor- 
hood, had a baby of her own, so we 
had four babies in the house at once.’’ 
The little heads in the picture are like 
the steps of a stairway, and the bairns 
are very bonny. The mother’s letter 
is brave and shows a sweet and win- 
some womanhood, but the feature which 
most appeals to us is the helpfulness 
which she tells me has been developed 
in her two girls, the eldest of the flock. 
‘“* At this moment, I am without a serv- 
ant, and can procure none, so Alice 
and Lily are doing the cooking,’’ at 
eleven and nine ; think of it, and this 
mother of eight goes on to say, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding all my cares, I have never 


given up my music, and have taught 
my little Alice so that she begins to 
play very nicely on the piano.”’ 

I would like to peep into that crowded 
nest, to meet these children of a prairie 
home, to take the cordial hand of this 
dear little mother. If some of us who 
complain unnecessarily of slight cares 
would sometimes think of others whose 
hands are very full, it might make us 
ashamed of our fretfulness. 


GOVERNMENT BY THREAT 

I cannot think that the mother of this 
beautiful throng governs her children 
by threat. I have lately heard women 
who were, I suppose, truth-tellers in 
ordinary speech utter the most surpris- 
ing threats in the discipline of their 
families. ‘‘ Robbie, if you do that again 
I will send you to bed for the rest of 
the day.’’ ‘‘Jenny, unless you eat 
every crumb that is on your plate, you 
shall have no dessert.’ Robbie and 
Jenny receive these suggestions with- 
out much fear, experience having shown 
them that threats are idle and perform- 
ances very uncertain. Robbie repeats 
the action his mother dislikes, but does 
not go to bed. Jeuny sends away an 
unfinished plate, and eats her pudding 
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just as if she had preceded it with the 
orthodox meat and potatoes in the 
proper way. The fact is that govern- 
ment by means of threat is extremely 
weak, and is the occasion of much petty 
irritation which does nobody any good. 


CHILDREN AT THE TABLE 


Table manners do not happen. They 
are the result of training which is direct, 
and of imitation which is unconscious. 
The deft handling of fork and spoon, 
the nice taking of food, the courtesies 
of the table, which are distinctive marks 
of refinement, do not come to anyone 
by chance. Men high in public life, 
men whose ability and talents have 
placed them in the front rank of the 
world’s workers, sometimes show that 
their beginnings were humble, and their 
early homes plebeian, by the disagree- 
able habits they have never outgrown 
in their noisy taking of soup and their 
headlong haste as if they would swallow 
the spoon, by their eating with a knife, 
by a dozen little lapses none of which are 
breaches of the moral law, though all 
are offensive and almost inexcusable. 
A little child should sit at table with 
its parents so soon as it is old enough to 
be placed in a high chair, and they 
should teach it from the first, until the 
proper and dainty way of eating is 
automatic, how to behave as refined peo- 
pledo. No greater mistake can be made 
than to intrust a child's table manners 
to the accidental etiquette of the kitchen, 
to the care of peasant women who have 
never been inducted into the well-bred 
conventions of life. 

Our own deportment at family meals 
is a matter of extreme moment. How 
often we bring to the breakfast table 
a pre-occupied mind, burdened with the 
anxieties of the coming day, or a mood 
of aloofness because our nerves have 
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not been sufficiently rested, or a de- 
mon of silence perches upon our lips 
and darkens our brows, so that the morn- 
ing’s gayety is obscured. Breakfast 
sets the pace for the day, and should be 
cheery. At dinner there should be real 
conversation, not mere chat about 
trivialities, but talk which touches topics 
and imparts real information. 

An intelligent interest in the politics 
of the country in a presidential year 
may be fostered by the father as he 
speaks of the candidates, of the issues 
involved, of the reasons why this or 
the other financial policy is the wiser. 
Homes are training schools for citizens, 
and only as they teach patriotism in the 
fullest sense of the word are they doing 
their duty by the country in unstinted 
measure. The family table is the family 
rallying place, and it is well, therefore, 
that meals should neither be taken in 
silence, nor occupied with frivolous 
gossip ; they afford the parent and child 
a meeting ground where they may come 
into close sympathy, and where they 
may receive stores of knowledge while 
the bodily needs are fed. 


SCHOOL DAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


After the summer vacation, school 
days make their demand upon us all, 
old and young alike. The teachers are 
not to blame for giving their pupils a 
great deal of home work ; the system 
under which they work is rigid and in- 
elastic, and is adapted not specially to 
the needs of the individual, but to the 
requirements of a large number. The 
average child, however, cannot succeed 
creditably in his classes without a good 
deal of supplementary help at home, 
and around the evening lamp the house- 
hold group puzzles over arithmetic, 
studies boundaries, and analyzes sen- 
tences, with zeal and energy, though 
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too often it is the blind who are leading 
the blind. 


are very different from those of a score 


School methods at present 
or twoscore years ago. Nothing is 
taught in the same way. Parents have 
forgotten much which was once familiar, 
and children co not always understand 
the explanations of their teachers, so 
that the evening study is not a marked 
addition to the peace of the household. 
My feeling is that justice to the children 
should be shown in respect to their pre- 
cious Saturday holiday, and the equally 
Let the 
school work be finished for Monday on 


precious Sunday holy day. 


Friday night, just as if Saturday were a 
school day. Saturday will then be free 
from tasks, there will be no burden 
bound upon it; and when the errands 
are done, and the little home duties 
accomplished, the child will have a de- 
lightful sense of entire freedom. The 
Lord’s Day should always be one of sa- 
cred pleasure, not gloomy, not dreaded, 
but used for worship, for quiet, for 
special home gladness. On Sunday 
morning all the children should sit in 
the family pew, the older ones should 
attend the Sunday school, the evening 
should be rounded with household song. 
As far as possible secular pursuits should 
not intrench on the sacred character of 
the day, but it need not therefore be a 
day which repels childhood, or in the 
slightest degree overshadows any home. 

Saturday, for the little girl, should 
give an opportunity for some pleasant 
housekeeping ; playing at cookery per- 
haps, making cake and learning to make 
bread, under mother's direction. Three 
or four neighboring children might have 
a Saturday cooking class in the home 
of one, and it would be transformed into 
a féte if they should lunch together and 
spread the feast with the viands they 
prepare. A little girl should do her 


mending and set her room in order on 
Saturday. <A boy also should arrange 
his room then, since there is no reason 
why John should be untidy when Mary 
is neat, and in every home there should 
be some duty of a definite kind for a 
boy’s Saturday morning employment. 
In the country the boys have chores ; 
city boys are less fortunate and parents 
sometimes have to invent errands. 


ENJOYING THE PRESENT 

Nothing impresses me more than the 
lack of enjoyment some parents have 
during the children's happiest days. 
Either conscience so tyrannizes over 
them that they have no real pleasure, 
or they are haunted by a fear that some 
evil will befall their darlings, or the 
cares of life are so clamorous and in- 
cessant that they have no respite from 
While the chil- 


dren are young and we are young with 


their stress and strain. 


them, let us take the sweetness which 
belongs to us. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

When a great sorrow has fallen upon 
your heart or the deep grief of a bereave- 
ment, the whole landscape of your life 
seems altered. Wherever you go, you 
long for the touch of a vanished hand, 
you yearn for the sound of a voice that 
is still. 
lately that she had never quite escaped 


A lady of middle age told me 


the effects of a tragedy which darkened 
her mother’s life when she was a little 
child. A brother was drowned. The 
mother mourned for him and could not 
be comforted. A year after the event, 
the little nine-year-old girl was laugh- 
ing at some amusing passage with a 
little friend and her mother reproved 
her for heartlessness. She never saw 
her mother smile after this shock, never 
knew the home to be other than dark- 
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ened, and her feeling for years was that 
her mother did not love her, that she 
was to blame for being alive when her 
brother was dead. Her father passed 
away before she was grown, and she had 
always been convinced that the grief he 
felt, and the coldness of the household 
atmosphere, cold because her mother’s 
sympathies were paralyzed, had_has- 
tened his death. 

We must grieve when our loved ones 
are taken away, but we should not so 
grieve that our families and our 
children are frost-blighted by our 
sorrow. ‘‘If my mother believes in 
Heaven and God,"’ said a boy, ‘‘she 
has a strange way of showing it. She 
does not act as if she ever expected to 
see my sister again.’’ Our faith in the 
never-waning goodness of our Lord, 
our hope of reunion with our loved ones, 
should temper our sadness. 


They never quite leave us, our friends who have gone 
From the shadows of earth to the sunlight above. 


Always there is something of their 
influence left, some sweet association, 
some blessed memory, some uplift which 
makes us better, some wealth we could 
not have had but for their staying with 
us. Always, too, there is the duty to 
the living and we must not suffer our 
sense of loss to cloud their lives. 


PRAISE AS AN INCENTIVE 

We are far too ready with blame, far 
too chary with praise, and praise is the 
oil which keeps the domestic machinery 
from friction. If a child has tried to 
please, recognize the effort. If the 
school report shows an advance on 
previous work, be generous in praise. 
A father is often secretly very proud of 
his boy, but he is tongue-tied by native 
reserve, or he is afraid that praise will 
seem like flattery, or he does not wish 
to spoil the child by too much enthusi- 


asm, yet, as sunlight to the flower, as 
water to the thirsty, is praise from the 
lips of love. Let us not withhold it. 
Demonstration on the side of the par- 
ent, in the line of affection, is rewarded 
a hundredfold in the warm-hearted 
spontaneity of the child. 

But far worse than withholding 
praise is the too common sin of fathers 
who find fault with children in the 
presence of others. Mothers are not 
blameless in this regard, but fathers 
are the greater offenders. A man is 
tired, or worried, or out of sorts, and 
his boy does or says something inex- 
pedient or indiscreet. The father’s 
best way would be to wait until he is 
alone with his son and then explain his 
error, or point out his fault, or else to 
make a tactful opportunity at once for 
a little private talk. Five men out of 
six show very little tact on such occa- 
sions. They blurt out their rebuke in 
a method little short of brutal. All 
public fault-finding and scolding are to 
be avoided and deprecated. They 
wound a sensitive nature, and further 
harden one that is callous. 

In most cases a child wishes to do 
and be right. Inexperience leads to 
mistakes and misunderstandings. Do- 
mestic peace is the most precious thing 
on earth ; it is imperiled when parents 
do not agree as to the training of their 
offspring, one pulling one way and one 
another. When one praises and the 
other blames, when one aids in con- 
cealing any omission or commission of 
a child, lest there should be punish- 
ment, when there is any fracture of 
confidence all around the circle, the 
permanent peace of the home is men- 
aced. Of this even an impulsive parent 
should think, and we would all do well 
could we remember that speech is 
silvern and silence (often) golden, 
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The Last Pickles of the Century 
By KATHERINE B. JOHNSON 


|* ‘*the best of the wine”’ is not 

‘*kept for the last of the feast’’ of 
materials for pickling, there surely is any 
number of choice pickles and sauces 
that may be made of them. 


East India Pickles 

Remove the seeds from six green tomatoes, 
and two green and one ripe pepper; slice the 
tomatoes and twelve medium-sized green cucum- 
bers, and chop the peppers and two onions 
fine; sprinkle with one cup of salt and let stand 
twenty-four hours. Drain the vegetables, pour 
two cups of vinegar and one ‘of water over 
them, slowly bring to a boil and drain again. 
Make a smooth paste with a little cold vinegar, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon and turmeric, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful each of cloves and allspice ; bring 
one pint of vinegar to a boil, add two table- 
spoonfuls each of chopped mint and white 
mustard seed, the spices, and then the vege- 
tables, bring to a boil, cook twenty minutes, 
stirring constantly, pour into pint-size glass fruit 
jars and seal hot. 


Ripe Cucumber Catsup 

Choose large, nearly ripe cucumbers, pare, 
reject seeds, chop very fine, and measure. Al- 
low one teaspoonful of salt for every pint of 
pulp, sprinkle with same and drain through a 
colander for six hours. For every quart of 
cucumber allow two cups of cider vinegar, 
four tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish, one 
tablespoonful each of white mustard seed and 
minced red pepper (seeds rejected); bring 
vinegar and flavoring slowly to a boil, skim 
thoroughly and set aside until perfectly cold. 
Then add the pulp to the vinegar, stir well, put 
into pint-size glass fruit jars, lay a nasturtium 
or horse-radish leaf over the top and seal. Keep 
in a dark, cool place. 


Green Tomato Mangoes. 

Choose smooth, medium-sized tomatoes, cut 
circle from stem end, remove seeds, put teaspoon- 
ful of salt in each and replace covers; stand 
upright in granite ware vessel, cover with cold 
water and let stand until next day. Drain, 
wash thoroughly in cold water and drain again. 


For two dozen tomatoes make a filling of one 
head of cabbage shredded fine, two tablespoon- 
fuls each of white mustard seed and sugar, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon, and one-half teaspoonful each of 
ground cloves and pepper. Press the filling 
well into the cavities, replace covers, and tie 
tightly ; stand in stone jars with four or five 
whole peppers and one-half a gill of sliced horse- 
radish root between; cover with cold vinegar, 
put horse-radish over the top and keep in a cool 
place. 
Pickled Quinces 

Rub down from medium-sized ripe fruit and 
reject the stem end; pare, halve, core, and 
cover with cold water. Boil parings and cores 
until soft, and strain ; drain the fruit, pour liquor 
over it, cover the vessel and bake in a quick 
oven until tender but not soft. Mix one-third 
of a cup of stick cinnamon with one-third cup 
of a mixture of cloves, allspice, cassia buds, 
mace, and sliced ginger root ; tie into four little 
net bags. Skim out the fruit, add spices and 
simmer until half evaporated. To every eight 
pounds of fruit allow one pint of strong cider 
vinegar, one pint of fruit sirup, and three pounds 
of sugar; put over the fire with spices, bring 
slowly toa boil and skim carefully; add quinces, 
few at time, boil fifteen minutes, skim into a 
large, earthen bowl, and when all are cooked 
pour sirup over and let stand twenty-four hours, 
Drain, bring sirup to boil, and skim ; put fruit 
in two quart-size glass jars, with spice bag in 
each, pour sirup over and seal. 

Duchess, or other rich, late pears are excel- 
lent pickled as above. 


Sliced Quince Marmalade 

Pare, quarter, core, weigh, and cover with 
cold water. Boil parings and cores and strain 
through a jelly bag, squeezing hard at the last to 
obtain the gelatinous substance from the cores. 
Cook fruit in this liquor until tender, skim out 
and press through a colander; continue boiling 
liquor until half evaporated. Allow three-fourths 
pound of sugar for every pound of fruit, and 
for every six pounds of fruit the juice of two 
lemons and a mixture of two teaspoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, and one-half teaspoonful 
each of mace, cloves, and ginger. Add these 
ingredients to boiling sirup, stir until it boils and 
skim thoroughly; add quince pulp, and boil 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, stirring 
constantly. Pour into wet glasses, and when 
Serve with fowl or 


cold cover with paraffine. 
game. 
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Peach Catsup 

Pare and quarter one peck of firm ripe 
peaches ; add one pint of water to the peelings 
and one dozen sliced kernels, simmer thirty 
minutes and strain. Add peaches to the liquor 
and simmer another thirty minutes ; add one 
cup of vinegar, one-half cup each of lemon juice 
and sugar, two teaspoonfuls of ground cinna- 
mon, and one-half teaspoonful each of ground 
cloves, mace, and pepper, and boil very slowly 
until as thick as desired. Seal hot in pint jars. 


Apple Chutney 

Pare, quarter, and core one dozen large, firm 
sour apples ; remove the seeds from two green 
and one red pepper, and peel two rather small 
onions ; chop each separately and fine. Seed 
and quarter one cup of raisins ; put one pint of 
strong vinegar over the fire with one-half a glass 
of red currant jelly; when the latter is dis- 
solved add the prepared vegetables and fruit 
and simmer for one hour, stirring often. Add 
two cups of sugar, one cup of lemon juice, one 
tablespoonful each of ground ginger and salt, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of cayenne, cook 
another hour, stirring almostconstantly. Pour 
into pint glass jars and seal hot. 


Pears 


By CARRIE May ASHTON 


users are a delicious fall fruit, but 

seldom keep long. In canning, 
preserving, or pickling, great 
must be used in selecting good, solid 
fruit which is not very ripe. Small, 
green pears are best for pickling. 


care 


Canned Pears 

Bartletts are considered best for canning but 
there are many other good varieties. Peel and 
cut into halves, then throw into cold water 
until ready to can, to keep from discoloring. 
Prepare a sirup of one pound of sugarand twice 
as much water for four pounds of fruit. If the 
pears seem very hard steam for a few moments 
before putting them into the sirup. If not, put 
them in the sirup and cook slowly until tender, 
lift out carefully and put into jars, fill very full 
of juice and put the covers on. 


Preserved Pears, No.1 

Prepare as for canning, weigh the fruit and 
allow three-fourths pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit. Dissolve the sugar in a little 
water and when it boils put in the fruit. Cook 
slowly, watching carefully to prevent burning, 
pour into large cans or jars and screw the covers 
on tightly. 
Preserved Pears, No. 2 


Wash the fruit before paring, then cook the 
parings in a porcelain kettle, allowing three 
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pints of water for every four pounds of fruit 
parings. Let this water come to a boil, then 
place a steamer over the kettle with enough fruit 
to cover the bottom, steam until tender, then re- 
move and put in more pears, until all are 
steamed. Strain the water from the parings 
and allow one pint of white sugar to every quart 
of juice. When it comes to a boil, skim and 
add the pears, stew slowly fifteen or twenty 
minutes, put in two quart jars and seal. 
Pickled Pears 

Make a sirup, allowing six pounds of light 
brown sugar, one quart of good cider vinegar, 
five teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, and two 
of cloves (put the spice in small cheese-cloth 
bags). Peel the pears very carefully, leaving the 
stemson. Some housekeepers prefer to leave 
the skin on if the fruit is in perfect condition. 
Steam until nearly tender then put them in the 
boiling sirup and let them cook three minutes. 
Skim out and put in two quart jars, pour the 
sirup over them and screw the covers on. 


Baked Pears 

In baking pears select large, evenly shaped 
fruit. Wipe with a damp cloth and leave the 
stems on. Place them in a granite or earthen 
baking dish and pour around them two table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar and a cup of boiling 
water, cover with another dish and bake slowly 
until tender, basting occasionally. Do not dis- 
turb them until perfectly cold, then arrange in a 
fancy glass or china dish with the liquor poured 
around them. Serve for luncheon or supper 
with cream and sugar. 


Pickles 


By A. R. ANNABLE 


Canned Cucumbers 

Peel and slice thin medium-sized cucumbers, 
sprinkle with salt and a little alum, let stand 
two hours. Drain and put in jars, adding 
vinegar, pepper, and a few whole mustard seeds 
(onions if desired). On top of the jar, when 
ready for sealing, add a dessertspoonful of olive 
oil. Good to serve with meat, fish, or salad ; 
will keep until June. 
Sweet Pickles 

Take large, ripe cucumbers (thick meated), 
peel and cut in squares, soak in weak salt and 
water twelve hours, then drain. Then cover 
with vinegar and water, half and half, boil until 
tender, remove and drain. Makeasirup of four 
quarts of cider vinegar and four quarts of 
granulated sugar. In this cook the pickles 
for five minutes and can, covering with the 
sirup. 


Green Tomato Pickles 

Two gallons tomatoes, green and sliced, with 
twelve onions sliced, two quarts of vinegar and 
one quart of sugar ; add two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of ground mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of ground pepper, one table- 
Mix all 


spoonful each of allspice and cloves. 
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together and cook tender. Dnt up in cans while 
hot. 
Chiii Sauce 

Chop twenty-four large tomatoes, six large 
onions, three green peppers ; mix well together 
and add eight teaspoonfuls of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and two cups of vinegar. 
Cook three hours, drain and add fresh vinegar. 


Grape Catsup 

Take five pounds of grapes, scald and strain, 
add two and one-half pounds of sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful each salt, 
pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and allspice. Boil 
till the desired thickness. 


crust. When ready for the oven, sprinkle cin- 
namon on top. Make it about an inch thick. 


Bread Griddle Cakes 

Soak a small bow] of bread over night in milk. 
In the morning mix half a cup of flour, into 
which is put one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, with one quart of milk, three 
well beaten eggs, and a little salt. Beat up the 
bread with this batter until it is very light and 
fry a delicate brown, The batter should be 
thick. 
Raspberry Whip 

The white of one egg, one-half cup of pow- 


dered sugar, one cup of rasp- 
berries, one-half teaspoonful 


RASPBERRY WHIP 


Old and New Recipes 
White Cake 
One cup of milk, two cups of sugar, half cup 
of butter, two eggs, three cups of flour, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a lit- 
tle nutmeg. 


Ginger Snaps 


of lemon juice. Beat the 
white of eve stiff, add the 
sugar, lemon, and raspberries, 
and continue beating until stiff 
enough to stand. 


Creamed Onions 

Peel one quart of medium- 
sized white onions, place them 
in a saucepan, cover with 
boiling water, add one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, boil till 
nearly done; add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, boil a few 
minutes longer, then drain 
them in a colander. In the 
mean time melt one ounce of 
butter, add one-half table 
spoonful of flour, stir and 
cook two minutes, add one-half pint of hot 
milk, cook two minutes; season with one-quarter 
teaspoonful of white pepper and a sprinkle of 
salt; put the onions in a hot dish and pour over 
the sauce. 


Potato Salad 
Take tive cold boiled potatoes, four hard 


Mix one pound 
of flour and three- | 
quarters of a | 
pound of white 
sugar. Rub into 
it half a pound of 
butter, two eggs 
well beaten, and 
an ounce of ein- 
ger ground fine. 
Beat all well to- 
gether, roll out the 
dough to the third 
of an inch thick, 


cut out the cakes 
and bake them. 
These are far 
superior to ordinary ginger snaps. 
Cheese Cake 

Take two cups of cottage cheese, mash well, 
add three eggs, not beaten, one at a time, sugar 
to taste, one tablespoonful of flour, a little nut- 
meg, a little salt and milk, enough to make a 
little thicker than custard. Bake with an under 


POTATO SALAD 


boiled eggs, one small cucumber, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, mix with 
Boiled Dressing 

One teaspoonful of mustard, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, three-fourths 
tablespoonful of flour, the yolks of two eggs, 
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two tablespoonfuls melted butter, one cup of 
weak vinegar. Mix in the order given, and 
cook in double boiler until thickened. 


Banana Pie 


Peel and slice enough bananas to make one 
quart. Line a deep pie plate with paste, stir 
through the fruit a mixture of one cup granu- 
lated sugar, one tablespoonful dry flour, a little 
salt, and the juice of one lemon, dot with butter, 
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Pressed Veal 

Take two cups of chopped veal, season with 
salt and pepper, one-fourth cup of veal stock, 
two beaten eggs. Pack in individual molds 
and bake ten or fifteen minutes. 


FOR THE CHAFING DISH 


Smothered Tomatoes 
Cut three small tomatoes 
wise. 


in halves cross- 
Melt one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter in the hot blazer, 


arrange the tomatoes in the 
pan, skin side down, cover, 
and cook until soft. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, 
and sprinkle with sugar. 


Tomatoes in White Sauce 

Wipe and peel three to- 
matoes, and slice crosswise. 
Sprinkle with salt and pep- 

er, roll in flour, and heat 
hy the blazer, using enough 
butter to prevent burning. 
The tomatoes should be 
watched carefully and turned 
during heating. Melt two 


SUNSHINE CAKE 


lay half-inch wide strips of pastry over, cross- 
ing them, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Sunshine Cake 

Six eggs, three-fourths cup of sugar, two- 
thirds cup of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, and one-half teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. Beat the whites stiff, add the sugar, the 
yolks beaten light, the cream tartar and flour 
mixed and sifted five times; then the vanilla. 
Steamed Pudding 


tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and 
pour on gradually one and one-third cups of 
milk. Stirconstantly until the sauce thickens, 
then pour it over the tomatoes. 


Corn Fritters 


To one cup of finely chopped canned corn 
add one egg, well beaten, one-fourth cup of 
flour, salt and pepper to taste. Drop by small 
spoonfuls in a hot, well-greased blazer. Brown 


One-half cup of mo- 
lasses, four tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, 
one-third cup of milk, 
two eggs beaten light, 
one and one-half cup 
of graham flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda, 
one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half cup each 
of raisins and figs, cut 
fine. Mix in the or- 
der given, steam in 
buttered baking pow- 
der cans for one anda 
half hours. 

Fruit Spice Cakes 

Take three-fourths 
cup of butter, one and 
one-half cups of sugar, 


three eggs, one cup of 
sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two 
and one-half cups of flour, one cup of raisins, 
three-fourths cup of citron, one teaspoonful 
each of clove, nutmeg, cinnamon, and vanilla. 


STEAMED PUDDING 


on one side; turn, and brown on the other. 
The fritters should be about the size of large 
oysters. — Chafing Dish Possibilities. 
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A Perfect Meringue 

By EMMA Pappock TELFoRD 
In the making of meringues, as_ in 
everything else, there is a method which 
if followed leads to certain success, and 
if neglected is conducive to madness on 
the part of the cook at least. The fol- 
lowing points are all essential to its 

happy and successful achievement. 
As the chief beauty of the meringue 


Fruit Ices 
By Mrs. A. R. ANNABLE 


Lemon Water Ice 

Juice of six lemons, one gill of rich cream, 
one pound of granulated sugar, two teaspoon- 
fuls extract of lemon, one quart of water. 
Stir well together, strain and freeze, as ice 
cream. 
Raspberry Water Ice 

Three pints of raspberry juice, one pound of 
pulverized sugar, the juice of one lemon, one 
teaspoonful extract of raspberry. Mix well to- 
gether and freeze. 

Grape Water Ice 


One quart of grape 
juice, the juice of two 
lemons, one pound of 
sugar, one quart of 
water. Mix well and 
freeze. 


Three Recipes 


Potato Pull 

Two cups of cold 
mashed potato, one cup 
of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls melted butter, two 
eggs beaten very light, 
and alittle salt. Mix the 
potato and butter, add 
the beaten eggs, then 
milk salt. Beat 


FRUIT SPICE CAKES ( Page 142 ) 


lies in its thickness and delicacy, an egg 
beater well adapted for the entangle- 
ment of air in the albumen should be 
used. A pinch of salt or of cream of 
tartar lends valuable assistance to the 


thoroughly, pour into a 
buttered dish, and bake 
till brown in a quick oven. 
Baked Tomatoes 

Select large ripe tomatoes, cut them in halves 
and place them in a baking tin with the cut side 
up. Season with salt, pepper, and sugar, cover 
with cracker crambs, place asmall wedge of salt 
pork or a bit of butter on each half tomato and 
bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve hot. 


stiffening process. When quite 
stiff, beat in the sugar gradually, 
allowing a large tablespoonful of 
sugar to each white of egg. Spread 
over the pie or pudding and place 
in moderate oven, with the door 
left open, lest it should fall by 
the application of too great heat. 
A meringue always needs slow 
cooking. The flavoring may de- 
pend upon individual taste. A 
little currant jelly whipped in gives 
a pretty color and delicate flavor that 
is an agreeable addition to many pud- 
dings. 


PRESSED VEAL ( Page 142) 
Lamb Souffle ( Mrs. Lincoln) 

Make a cup of cream sauce, seasoned with 
chopped parsley and onion juice. Stir into it 
one cup of chopped lamb. When hot add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, cook one minute; cool; 
add the beaten whites of two eggs, bakein a but- 
tered dish twenty minutes; serve immediately, 
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With the Chafing Dish 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Everyday Fare 

chafing dish is usually regarded 

rather ornamental adjunct. 

Most people look upon it as an aid to 


as a 
preparing dainty dishes for Sunday 
night suppers and for warming over 
things that have already been cooked. 
I have known one woman who said that 
when the chafing dish was on the table 
the cook had to be kept busy in the 
kitchen at the same time, making things 
ready over the stove to be ‘‘ cooked”’ 
in the chafing dish. Her idea of the 
powers of the chafing dish feil as far be- 
low the reality as the faith of another 
woman went beyond it when she de- 
manded to be given the recipe for some- 
thing she could cook when she came 
home late from the theater and found 
there was nothing to eat in the house. 

While the chief field of the chafing 
dish is perhaps in achieving triumphs at 
the table 
along warming over lines, it can yet be 


supper and the luncheon 
useful in what is considered the plainest 
kind of cookery. Steak and chops 
may be broiled in a chafing dish, ham 
and eggs dishes 
cooked therein by those who do not 
mind a little of the odor of good food 


and even homelier 


in the task of bringing about an appe- 
tizing result. 


Broiled Steak 

Make the blazer very hot, rub it with a bit of 
beef suet and lay in the steak. If this has a 
fair amount of fat on it, there will be no danger 
of its sticking. It must be watched well and 
turned often. When it is done, take it up, 
anoint it well with butter and serve. Or the 
butter may be put on it while it is yet in the 
dish, but after the flame is extinguished. The 
cover should be put on the blazer after the but- 
ter goes on and it should be allowed to stand for 
two minutes, that the butter may sink in. 


Lamb Chops with Maitre d’ Hotel Sauce 


For this select rather small lamb chops. 
Grease the blazer lightly with butter after you 
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have made it very hot. Lay in the chops when 
it is so hot that the surface of the meat is at 
once seared and the escape of the juices pre- 
vented. Have ready a heaping tablespoonful 
of butter into which have been worked a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one of minced parsley, 
and a little white pepper. Put this on the 
chops, cover the blazer a few minutes and then 
serve the chops. The sauce should not go on 
until after the flame is out. 


Bacon and Eggs 


Make the blazer hot, lay in a number of slices 
of breakfast bacon, cut thin. Let this fry light- 
ly, draw it to the side of the blazer and break 
into the middle, one at a time, as many eggs as 
the pan will accommodate. They will cook 
quickly and may either be served directly to the 
guests or transferred with the bacon to a platter. 
The former method is the better. 


Ham and Eggs 

These may be cooked like the bacon and 
eggs, but ham must be selected that has a 
border of fat. If it is too lean, the eggs are 
likely to stick to the pan. 


Liver and Bacon 

lay thin slices of bacon in the blazer, and 
when it begins to fry, put in slices of lamb’s or 
calf’s liver, also cut thin. These should be 
rolled in flour before they go into the blazer. 
Turn the pieces often and cook until they are 
brown and tender. When they are done, take 
the meat out and stir into the fat left in the pan 
a tablespoonful of flour. Cook this a moment, 
until it browns, add a cup of boiling water, boil 
up once and season with a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, half as much kitchen bouquet, 
and pepper and salt. Put the meat back into 
the sauce, bring this once more to the boil and 
serve. 


Vegetable Recipes 


Hashed Potatoes 

Cut fat salt pork in small cubes, try out, 
and remove the scraps; there should be about 
one-third cup of fat. Add two cups of cold 
boiled potatoes, finely chopped, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and salt if necessary. Mix 
the potatoes thoroughly with the fat; cook for 
four minutes, stirring constantly; then let stand 
until browned underneath. 


Curried Vegetables 

Have previously prepared one cup of boiled 
potato balls, one cup of boiled carrots, cut in 
dice, one-half cup of boiled turnips cut in dice, 
and one-half cup of canned peas, rinsed and 
drained. Cook two slices of onion in three 
tablespoonfuls of butter for five minutes. Re- 
move the onion and add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful each of curry powder and 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful each of celery salt 
and pepper, and one and one-half cups of milk. 
Stir until smooth, then reheat the vegetables 
in the sauce.—Chafing Dish Possibilities. 
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The Boy Who Didn’t Have Time 


By HARRIET CARYL Cox 


OING to ask Lonnie? ”’ 

not?”’ 

‘Oh, he'll look at us a minute, 
just as stupid as can be, and then say, 
‘] haven't got time.’ 

The crowd of boys laughed as Eddie 
assumed the look and tone of their 
absent comrade. 

‘* He never does have time,’’ Eddie 
continued, encouraged by the eager 
attention of his audience. 
be getting lazy. 
have time to eat.’’ 

‘*He learns his lessons all right,’’ put 
in little Ben. ‘‘ He must take some 
time for that.”’ 

The boys looked at the little fellow 
indulgently. ‘‘ Oh, well, you have to, 
lessons,’’ they explained. ‘‘ It’s hav- 
ing fun and doing things, we mean, and 
they ain't naughty things, either. ’Tain't 
because he’s so awful good. _ If he was, 
we'd punch him till he did do them. 
Goody boys aren’ t any fun,—but Lonnie 
is, lots, if you can only get him to take 
time.”’ 

‘‘He might get up an hour earlier 
mornings,’’ suggested one, ‘‘and then 
he’d have the one hour extra, any- 


” 


way. 


must 
By and by he won't 


‘* Sh! He's coming.”’ 

The boys began to talk about ball, 
and were deep in the discussion when 
Lonnie sauntered up. He had been 
walking rapidly when they first caught 
sight of him, but now he lessened his 
pace and joined the group at a very 
moderate rate of speed. 

‘*Thought ‘twas you,’’ he said 
cheerily. ‘‘ Couldn't tell, though, till 
I got most here.”’ 

He looked around and smiled as the 
boys made a circle about him. 

‘* We're going to have a big bonfire 
up back of Tirrell’s,’’ they explained, 
‘*and a torch-light procession first, and 
some speeches, ‘cause we won the ball 
game. And we want you to come and 
play the drum. You can, awful good.”’ 

Lonnie looked flattered and his eyes 
brightened. ‘‘When?’’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*Oh! to-morrow night, eight 0’ clock. 
You'll come all right, won't you?’”’ 

The boys watched his face anxiously. 
A little cloud seemed to settle over it. 

don’t know,’’ he answered, 
uneasily moving his foot in the loose 
soil and scattering little pebbles to right 
and left. ‘‘ Lots of fun, won't it be?”’ 

‘* Piles.” 

A real procession ?”’ 

‘* Yes —thirty of us. 

‘‘ And we want you to drum, sure, 
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interposed Ben, looking up at the bright 
sturdy face. ‘‘’ Cause you can do it 
best of any one, and the boys all said 
so.”’ 

Lonnie made an impatient movement. 
‘*Can't,’’ he said, shortly and gruffly. 
‘* Would like to, lots, but I haven't got 
time.’’ He turned to go, but a pair of 
hands held him back. 

‘* You don’t never have time for any- 
thing, Lonnie Somers,’’ a vexed voice 
cried. ‘* You're either lazy or a sneak, 
and I don’t know which. You aren't 
any good at all, and we won't never in- 
So there !"’ 

The hands relaxed their hold with a 


vite you again. 


sort of shove that made Lonnie stagger 
for a moment. 

right,’’ he said shortly, calling 
back through the dusk. ‘' You needn't 
cver if you don't want to. I guess I 
can stand it all right.’’ He walked 
slowly away, but there was a strange 
huskiness in his voice. 

The boys looked at each other in 
silence for a moment. 

‘*T guess we've fixed him all right,”’ 
Eddie said triumphantly. ‘‘ If he won't 
ever oblige us, I just guess we ain’t got 
to ask him. There are other folks in 
the world besides him who have got 
time, and we'll show him. I’m going 
to ask my cousin over from Frampton. 
He’s got a fine drum and a drum- 
major’s hat, and ‘twill be fine.”’ 

The boys murmured approval. 

The procession was something glori- 
ous. There were thirty-five boys in 
line, each bearing a lighted torch, and 
there were three drums, and the boy 
from Frampton with the drum-major’s 
hat on. 

The procession passed through sev- 
eral of the streets in the village and 
then wound up the hill where a crowd 
of spectators awaited them. 
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The bonfire was ready to light. It 
was an immense pile of trash-wood. 

‘*It’s grown a heap since I saw it 
last, it seems to me,’’ Eddie whispered 
to one of the boys as they marched 
around it. ‘‘ My, but won't it make a 
blaze !”’ 

‘* Nelson Butler ’s going to light it,’’ 
some one whispered.  ‘‘ ‘Cause his 
father gave most of the wood, and he’s 
going to treat on lemonade. Nelson 
told me so.”’ 

The torches were planted in the 
ground, and the boys 
tiently for the 
Nelson ? 

‘* He was here just a moment ago,— 
I saw him in line.’’ Eddie peered 


looked impa- 


blaze. Where was 


anxiously about. 

Here he is!”’ 

Nelson sprang out from the crowd, 
pulling a dark figure beside him. 

‘* Here's the boy who's going to light 
the fire !’’ hecried, as he advanced into 
the circle of light. . The torches blazed 
full in his face. 

It was Lonnie beside him. 

‘* Lonnie’s made most of this pile’’ 
— Nelson's voice was loud and clear. 
‘* He brought it up late nights and early 
mornings, ‘fore any of us were up, and 
he didn’t want us to know anything 
about it, ‘cause he couldn't be with us. 
And do you know why ?”’ 

He paused an instant. 

*’*Cause he didn’t have time. And 
we all laughed at him ‘cause he didn't, 
— but I'll tell you why. 

‘*T followed him last night, and he 
went into old man Shedd’s — you know 
he’s a cripple and the town takes care 


of him some. Well, Lonnie, he went 


in and got the old man up and made his 
bed just like a woman ; then he went out 
and chopped a lot o’ wood and brought 
it in side the stove, and did a lot of 
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things ’bout the house, and then went 
a-creeping home, just as if he'd been 
out playing. 

‘*And I went in and asked the old 
man about it and he most cried. He 
said how nobody cared anything about 
him except Lonnie, and how he came 
in every night just that time and tended 
to him, ’cause he couldn't sleep good 
if he didn't get up—and Lonnie was 
just the best boy in all this world. 

‘* But ‘fore he goes there, he goes 
and carries in Mrs. Smith's milk pails 
for her. You know she broke her arm 
a long time ago, and it ain't ever got 
very strong and she can't lift much, so 
Lonnie he goes and carries ‘em into the 
house for her, and that’s why he can’t 
ever do anything ’bout that time. And 
his folks don’t know nothing about it, 
but think he’s off to play with us, and 
so he has to do all the chores at home 
just the same as if he hadn't been work- 
ing. So you see he really don't have 
time.”’ 

The boys drew closer and fairly hem- 
med them in. 

‘*And so I say that Lonnie Somers 
ought to light this fire, just to make up 
for not having time.”’ 

He thrust a torch into Lonnie’s re- 
luctant hand, and fairly pushed him 
forward. 

Lonnie applied the torch. The dry 
sticks crackled, and little puffs of smoke 
curled upward, then it all burst into a 
blaze, lighting the hill and bringing the 
faces of the crowd into view. 

Two of the drums began to beat, but 
Eddie had seized the third. ‘‘ You 
drum," he commanded, handiny it to 
Lonnie. 

‘*You can drum best, anyhow,’’— 
then as an afterthought, he added good- 
naturedly,— ‘‘ seeing you’ ve got time.”’ 


The Race 


By FRANK H. Sweet 


Tommy and Fred and Susie and Dot 

Were owners cach of a jaunty yacht, 

And Psyche and Surf and Brave and Crack 
Were sure ’nough boats that could sail and tack. 


Now the small horse pond of four yards wide 
Was the sea on which they were to glide, 
And the gales that might drive them ashore 
Were made by the hats their owners wore. 


‘* Now, h’ist the jib and spinnaker-boom,”’ 
Said Tommy, ‘and give ‘em lots of room.” 
** And unfurl the fo’ to’ gallant fore,”’ 

Cried Susie, ‘* and make the pennants soar.”’ 


Then they waved their hats right heartily, 
And stirred the face of the placid sea, 

And the gallant yachts, so staunch and true, 
Sped on with the wind, like real yachts do. 


**Oh, look! cried Tommy, my yacht 
sail, 

Like a real live ship out in a gale.” 

** Oh, dear,”’ said Susie, ** mine’s run aground.”’ 

‘*And mine,”’ wailed Fred, turning 
around.”’ 


Then said wee Dot, of the gentle face, 

‘* S’pose we call this one an even race, 
For my boat is 'way ahead, you see, 

And ’t ain’t fair for me to beat you three." 


Just for a Smile 


‘«Georgie,’’ said his mother, “I will not 
whip you this time, if after this you promise to 
be a good little boy like Willie Jones." 
**Mamma,"’ said Georgie earnestly, whip 


me, please.’ 


‘* T guess that ain't me,’’ said little Ralph as 
he gazed earnestly at a photograph of himself. 
‘* What makes you think it isn’t ? "’ asked his 
mother. ‘* 'Cause it’s standin’ still too long 
to be me,”’ was the reply. 


** T wonder,’ 
ever live to be 500 or Goo years old!" ** No, 


said little Harry, ‘* if men will 


I guess not,’’ replied his five-year-old sister, 
who was studying her Sunday school lesson. 
“The Lord tried the experiment once and 
they got so bad that He just had to drown 
them.” 
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And Pleasures. 


Manfulness 


Dear, noble soul, wisely thy lot thou bearest; 
For, like a god toiling in earthly slavery, 
Fronting thy sad fate with a joyous bravery, 

Each darker day a sunnier mien thou wearest. 
No grief can touch thy sweet and spiritual 

smile; 

No pain is keen enough that it has power 
Over thy childlike love, that all the while 

Upon this cold earth builds its heavenly bower; 
And thus with thee bright angels make their 

dwelling, 

Bringing thee stores of strength where no man 

knoweth; 
The ocean-stream from God’s heart ever 
swelling, 

That forth through each least thing in Nature 

goeth, 

In thee, O truest Hero, deeper floweth ; — 
With joy I bathe, and many souls beside 
Feel a new life in the celestial tide. 

—Charles A. Dana. 


What Mary Gave 


HE gave an hourof patient care to her 
little baby sister, who was cutting 
teeth. She gave a string and a crooked 
pin and a great deal of good advice to 
the three-year-old brother, who wanted 
to play at fishing. She gave Ellen, the 
maid, a precious hour to go and visit 
her sick baby at home, for Ellen was 
a widow, and left her child at its grand- 
mother’s while she worked to get bread 
for both. She could not have seen 


them very often if Mary had not offered 
to attend the door while she went away. 

But this is not all that Mary gave. 
She dressed herself so neatly, and 
looked so bright and kind and obliging 
that she gave her mother a thrill of 
pleasure whenever she caught sight 
of the young, pleasant face. She wrote 
a letter to her father, who was absent 
on business. She gave patient attention 
to a long story by her grandmother, 
and, when it was ended, made the old 
lady happy by a good-night kiss. Thus 
she had given valuable presents to six 
people in one day; and yet she had 
not a cent in the world. She was as 
good as gold, and she gave something 
of herself to all those who were so 
happy as to meet her.— Christian Ob- 
server. 


Love for Mother 


HEN gruff old Dr. Johnson was 
fifty years old, he wrote to his 

aged mother, as if he was still her way- 
ward, but loving boy: ‘‘ You have 
been the best mother, and, I believe, 
the best woman in the world. I thank 
you for all your indulgence to me, and 
beg forgiveness for all I have done ill, 
and for all I omitted to do well.’’ John 
Quincy Adams did not part with his 
mother until he was nearly or quite as old 
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as this, yet his cry even then was: ‘‘O 
God, could she have been spared yet a 
littlelonger! . . . . Without her 
the world seems to me like a solitude.’’ 
When President Nott, of Union College, 
was more than ninety years old, and 
had been for half a century a college 
president, as strength and sense failed 
him in his dying hours, the memory of 
his mother’s tenderness was fresh and 
potent, and he could be hushed to 
needed sleep by a gentle patting on the 
shoulder, and the singing to him of old- 
time lullabies, as if his mother were still 
sitting by his bedside in loving ministry, 
as she had well-nigh a century before. 
The true son never grows old to a true 
mother.— Christian Work. 


The Rest-Room 


HE Congregationalist escribes an 
actual ‘‘ rest-room”’ in an ordinary 
dwelling, ‘‘a cosy little den, just large 
enough to hold two roomy, old-fash- 
ioned couches, and a big easy-chair by 
the window, through which is seen a 
slope of cool, green grass and trees. 
No ornaments, draperies, books, or pic- 
tures are in the room to distract or 
suggest thought. Such a resort, abso- 
lutely apart from ordinary uses,’’ it 
says, ‘‘ would save many a woman from 
nervous prostration.’’ 
There are many homes in which such 
a retreat could be made. But it is 
doubtful whether the family, whose in- 
cessant, selfish demands have driven the 
old mother or the elder sister to the 
desperate need of such a retreat, would 
keep their demands out of it. But 
something more than a rest-room with 
brown couches and a grassy outlook is 


needed to preserve the sanity of the ner- 


vous American woman. In many a 
community she is carrying on just now 
work enough for three or four women — 
work in her home; work in civic reform; 
art clubs; temperance, patriotic, or 
archeological societies ; whist tourna- 
ments; educational or social undertak- 
ings. The nervous woman must en- 
deavor to build a rest-room in her life 
and her heart, or the one in her home 
will give her but partial relief. 


The Value of Sleep 


HOSE inclined to be indifferent as 
to the value and importance of 
sleep would do well carefully to read 
and heed the opinion of Dr. Ewart of 
Havre, one of Europe’s most learned 
and celebrated physicians: No 
amount of simple rest of the body 
can do duty for sleep. Though mere 
repose may satisfy the needs of our 
vegetative life, sleep alone — that pro- 
found sleep which the poet has likened 
to death — can make good the wear and 
tear of the higher nervous centers."’ 

It may be truly said that nature will 
have her own, if not the strength and 
health-giving sleep of life, then so much 
sooner the silent sleep of death. Cer- 
tainly one of the prevailing sins of our 
time is the headlong recklessness and 
high-pressure speed with which so many 
unwisely carry on the work they have 
in hand. Those who conscientiously 
observe God's laws in the matter of 
proper sleep will do better work, ac- 
complish more good in the worid, and 
live a longer time in which to be a bless- 
ing to others, than those who defiantly 
disobey the laws which God has im- 
planted in their very beings.— }outh's 
Lustructor. 
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No. 456 — Prize Anagram 34 Lo, Jed is rosy. 


35 To lace her very wreath. 


Old-Time Songs and Tunes 36 Bacahililomu. 
We have all heard them, over and 37 Gray from Yale. 
over again, those melodies that are so 38 Lou B. Garry and I. 
venerable, yet never wear out. Shall 39 Dainty 
40 Sire, but a fault. 
we recognize some of them in this 
41 Harm one mare. 


dress ? 


2 Party be later. 


1 Peeps though led. 43 Sad went lone fire. 

2 How weird came. 44 Cat, rat, hat, bet, hen, mew. 

3 Harm? Vilest deed! 45 Chilly tours, V. 

4 Did fit falling snag. 46 Nothing immod— | 
5 Quest beat a mopstick. 47 He take witch code. | 
6 Each hot file hit. 48 Stobeb clans fell loud. 
7. Gladly belt mere sun. 49 Luie in an ear. 

8 Oh, Luke, fix a ba-ol! 50 10, Hope’s sweet page! 

Oh, I was for— ‘ 
Three prizes will be awarded under 
ss our rules and regulations. 
t2 Loud knock beat thee. First Prize — Five DoLtaks in gold 
13 Goin; see risen baby. = 
14 One-half closes. inte 
15 Regent Lie-lye Lang. Second Prize—THREE DOLLARS in 
16 O bind no one. gold coin. 
17. Let mud choke my yonk. 
18 Go be merchant — slim place. Third Prize —One year’s subscrip- 
P 
19 Aim will be very — tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
20 Omy! Sunk me! 
21 Glad sunny lea. Rules and Regulations 
22 Glory to dea ! The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
» P ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
23 Werea hut held yo debt. F F . first page of the list. Each answer received will be care | 
24 Weharm her? Notas I wish ! fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
25 Heart wanted a rope most. and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
26 Fever —hot-ee! variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
. will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
27 She = oor gentle brand. parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
28 Rip open his fresh— the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
29 Ring a live ire. The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
30 «If hung sorrow be fled. prize ; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
: 100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

3 Wend to save him. Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 

2 Most hooked fall. but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 
33 O gone forth gouted. only), superseding the former. 
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Winners of any prize will not be awarded another prize 
of equal or lower grade within one year ; but their lists, if 
otherwise prize-winning; will receive ‘‘ Special Honorable 
Mention,” which will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Wednesday, September 26. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 


“ Puzzle Editor,” Goon House 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 


No. 454— Books by American Authors 


1 The Waldorf Family. 
2 All Round the Year. 
3 The Golden Bottle. 
4 Two Worlds. 
§ Country Living and Country Thinking. 
6 The Story of the Guard. 
7 The House in Balfour Street. 
8 Friend Barton’s Concern. 
9 Battle of the Books. 
Starlight and Sunshine. 
11 When Life is Young. 
12 Apple Blossoms. 
13 Wind and Whirlwind. 
14 The Spanish Armada. 
15 The Countess Ida. 
16 The Vision of Nimrod. 
17 Out of the Past. 
18 An Ambitious Woman. 
19 The Princess Aline. 
20 Stories for Long Nights. 
21 A Mild Barbarian. 
22 The Culprit Fay. 
23 My Bondage and My Freedom. 
24 Gathered Leaves. 
25 The Unseen World. 
26 Women Must Weep. * 
27 Society and Solitude. 
28 The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
29 History of Redemption. 
30 The Wreck of the Red Bird. 
31 Bright Skies and Dark Shadows. 
32 -A Mountain- White Heroine. 
33. Two Years Before the Mast. 
34 The House at High Bridge. 
35 Female Poets of America. 
36 With Trumpet and Drum. 
37 Irene the Missionary. 
38 The Bronze Buddha. 
39 What I Know About Farming. 
40 Waiting for the Verdict. 


41 Purple and Fine Linen. 

42 The Fallow Field. 

43 Recollections of a Busy Life. 

44 A Few Friends. 

45 Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness. 
46 Seven Historic Ages. 

47 Happy Hunting Grounds. 

48 The Head of the Medusa. 

49 Ten Days in Spain. 

50 Philip and His Wife. 

This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for July, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize — A HANDSOME PARLOR 
Lamp, Mrs. T. W. Richards, 4812 
Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Prize — A TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY FREEZER, Mrs. J. A. Austin, 4 
Taft street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. F. W. 
Wright, Ashby, Mass. 


The Anagram Fervor 


HE zest with which contestants in 
the Anagram field seize upon 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to the exclu- 
sion of other members of the family, 
until the ‘*solutions’’ have been gained, 
is perhaps the only drawback of the 
Anagram department. But it must be 
considered that the recipes and the 
other articles, and even the advertise- 
ments, are good reading at any time, 
while dispatch is the vital factor in se- 
curing the Anagram prizes, the correct 
list first mailed winning first prize. In 
this connection it is proper again to 
emphasize the matter of absolute cor- 
rectness. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that the very first mailings are 
seldom prize winners, the contestants 
not taking time for careful verification 
of their lists. ‘‘ Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead ’’— to the post office. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


First Quarter, 2d. 2h. 56m.A.M. SEPTEMBER, CLast Quarter, 15d. sh. 57m. P.M. 


OFull Moon, 9d. Oh. 6m. A.M. 


@New Moon, 23d. 2h. 57m. P.M. 


The morrow was a bright September morn; 
The earth was beautiful as if new-born; 
There was that nameless splendor everywhere, 
That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet. 


—Longfellow. 

1 Sat MEMORANDA 

2 Sun 

3 Mon 
4 Tue 

5 Wed 
6 Thu 

7 

8 Sat 

9 Sun 
10 Mon 
it Tue 
12 Wed 
13 Thu 
14 Fri 
15 Sat 
16 Sun 
17 Mon 
18 Tue 
19 Wed 
20 Thu 
Fri 
22 Sat | 
23 Sun 
24 Mon 
25 Tue 
26 Wed 
27. Thu 
28 ri 
29 Sat 
3° Sun 


The Round of Duty 


September is everywhere and always a busy 


month. Tonone does it bring wider range of 
duties or more varied and exacting demands 
than to the housekeeper. The children are to 


resume their school attendance; the autumn, 
with its wealth of harvest and its heraldry of 


coming winter, brings to the busy woman a new 


array of responsibilities; the happy-go-lucky 
days of summer experience have given place to 


| the insistent demands of the busy post-vacation 


period. 

Let us hope that the housewife has been wise, 
and that others have been careful for her, so 
that she may come to this exacting time with 
renewed strength and buoyant interest. Too 
many wives and mothers are indifferent to this 
matter of recuperating the worn and weary 
human mechanism ; feeling that there is ‘* no 
rest’’forthem. Too often, it must be admitted, 
the husband, loving and devoted though he 


| may be, is indifferent in this regard to a degree 


that is littleless than culpable. 
Some one has forcibly said that the average 


| farmer allows his wife a ceaseless round of ex- 
| hausting duties which he would indignantly for- 
| bid for horse or ox. Perhaps this is not true of 
| the average farmer, and that it is the frequent 


exception which gives foundation for the accusa- 


tion ; but certainly the farmer is not the only 


offender — husbands in other walks of life are 
equally guilty. 

It is a good time now to look back over the 
months— yes, and over the years— which 


| have gone, and see whether wisdom has been 
| active in our plans. And if such has not been 
|the case, then to ‘‘highly resolve’’ that the 


years to come shall be more thoughtfully 


| planned, that the life force of ourselves and 


our loved ones shall be conserved, and the 
wearying round of duty never completed shall 
be broken, to let in rays and gleams of some- 
thing brighter and more inspiring. 

Certainly, let us not forget that ‘‘ it is never 
too late to mend.”’ 
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Note to Frontispiece 


The use of tapestries for wall decoration is being revived in England. The late Wil- 
liam Morris showed the delightful possibilities of this art. The reproduction herewith is 
one of a pair of his tapestries, suitable for two large panels or wall spaces. More than one 
American artist and artisan now suggest the creation of similar work in this country, It 
may result in a new art industry for America, the hand-weaving to afford a lucrative and 
agreeable industry for women in their own homes. The demand for the old tapestries and 
for oriental work, indicates the possibilities of this idea to those who have the genius to 
bring about the co-operation of art and craft necessary to produce tapestries of merit. One 
has only to behold an apartment where tapestry has its harmonious place in the decoration, 
to appreciate the force of, what is here suggested, 
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Tapestry for Wall Decoration 


Figures designed by 


From a photograph of the hand-woven tapestry made at Merton Abbey. 


Burne-Jones, background and border by William Morris 
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